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Very substantial economies have 
resulted directly from the installation 
of two Burroughs Sensimatics to 
handle the entire payroll at Hart, 


Schaffner & Marx. 






ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


utilizes 


Every day new savings in time and manpower are reported by more and 
more companies who use Burroughs Sensimatics to gain increased efficiency 
in their accounting work. Burroughs Sensimatics bring more speed, versa- 
tility and operating ease to every job—answer today’s vital need for better 
accounting records at lower cost. Contact your Burroughs representative 


today. Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


Burroughs 


| Burroughs 








The large capacity of Burroughs 
Sensimatic accounting machines used 
in posting the general ledger enables 
Pillsbury Mills to handle balances 


running into hundreds of millions. 


WORLD FAMOUS CAN IES 


A Burroughs Sensimatic accounting 
machine handles Bunte Brothers 
accounts-receivable ledger and sales- 
to-date records, providing right 
answers quickly and economically. 


ss WARNER 


Stewart-Warner Corporation 


the versatility of 


Burroughs Sensimatic accounting machines 
to perform varied accounting 
applications at several of its divisions. 


STROMBERG- 
CARLSON 






Stromberg-Carlson has found the 
simplicity and ease of operation of 
Burroughs Sensimatic accounting 
machines an important factor in 
training new operators and handling 
a large volume of accounts receivable 
at low cost. 
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here somewhere 
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NCE UPON A TIME there were two farmers. 
Each had a hen that laid 20 eggs a month. 


Both farmers liked eggs, so one ate his. But 
the other did without, and put his eggs in an 
incubator which he bought by borrowing money. 
In no time he had 200 chickens from his one. 
A shocking profit! (Before taxes.) 


He sold some to pay down the loan on his 
incubator; he ate some as a reward for all his 
labor in raising the brood. And he sold a good 
many to pay his income tax. 


He still had some left. Profit. 


So the farmer who had eaten all his eggs got 
a law passed. The neighbors divided up the 
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chicken-raising-farmer’s “‘profits” and ate them. 
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After all, they said, he had more than he needed, 
and they were hungry. 


So, of course, the farmer wasn’t going to raise 
any more chickens just to have them taken away 
from him; he ate his eggs, too. 


In due time both the farmers’ original hens 
died of old age, and then there weren’t any eggs 
for anybody. No chickens either. 


The neighbors were quite sure it was some- 
how the chicken raiser’s fault. 


Did the farmer, who used to eat all his 
eggs, enjoy his now-eggless meals any more 
for realizing that the farmer next door wasn’t 
enjoying any chicken? 
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The March of the News 


The great game. This was the life . . 
Old politician Harry Truman last week 
was playing the game of politics the 
way he knows it best and likes most. . . 
This could well turn out to be his last 
performance in the role of field captain 
and side-line coach for the Democrats. 

Mr. Truman kept in the background 
until the last minute . . . After all, that 
was a technique he understood 
Politics in the Kansas City machine that 
developed him had been operated most- 
ly by men out_of sight . . . That experi- 
ence stood the President in good stead 
when the Democrats met. 


Interested onlooker. Like millions of 
other Americans, Mr. Truman watched 
the formative days of the Chicago Con- 
vention through the medium of a tele- 
vision screen His attitude toward 
the party faithful was almost fatherly . . . 
He kept sensitive strings running to 
Chicago . . . By slackening this one. . . 
giving that one a tug. . . he exercised 
what influence he had by remote control 

Actually, his influence was less than 
it might have been—but Harry Truman 
kept a hand in. 

Like an inspired stage director, he 
sent a word of good cheer to keynoter 
Paul A. Dever . . . “Congratulations . . . 
I heard every word of it.” 

Like an understanding neighbor, he 
sent condolences to Vice President Al- 
ben W. Barkley when the latter dropped 
out of the race for the nomination 
Had Barkley thought he was in the race 
with White House blessing? . . . Did he 
feel that somebody had crossed him up? 

. Well, that’s politics . . . Here was 
a word of sympathy from the President. 

In Chicago, men from the Adminis- 
tration offered advice on what to put in 
the platform on how to unite the 
party . . . on how to arrange the Con- 
vention program Truman _ himself 
said nothing on these things—but men 
talked as though they knew his mind. 


At the strategic moment, “the word” 
was passed around—Harry Truman 
thought Adlai Stevenson O.K. . . . The 
word didn’t come directly from the 
President But it seeped around 
Chicago in time to send scampering to 
the Stevenson side those who had been 
holding back awaiting a White House 
signal. 


The climax. So it went, night and 
day .. . In his own way, Mr. Truman 
was calling his own signals . . . It must 
have reminded him of another July, eight 
years ago, when another President called 
a signal on Senator Harry Truman. 
That year, Mr. Truman went to Chi- 
cago convinced that he had “the word” 
from Franklin D. Roosevelt . . . In his 
pocket he carried a speech to nominate 
his friend Jimmy Byrnes for Vice Pres- 
ident . . . That’s the way Senator Tru- 
man understood it . . . He was surprised 
almost to the point of shock when “the 
word” came—he, not Byrnes, was Mr. 
Roosevelt’s choice for Vice President. 
Now Mr. Truman had the role played 
so diligently by his predecessor for a 
dozen years Publicly, he kept his 
hands off as much as a man in his posi- 
tion could . . . He stayed away from the 
Convention until the quarrels were over 
and the deals made . . . Then he showed 
up to deliver a rousing party speech— 
the sort of political oratory delegates 
wanted and expected from a man who 
still heads the party, for a while at least. 


Swan song? Would this be Mr. Tru- 
man’s final season in the role of master 
politician? . . . After all, he had volun- 
tarily taken himself out of the race... . 
He had told friends he looked forward to 
retirement .. . He acted like a man about 
to become an elder statesman. 

Whatever the future, Harry Truman 
might never again hold the party power 
and influence he held last week . . . And 
he enjoyed every moment of it. 
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TELEPHONE PROGRESS 


The development of the telephone—from Bell’s first instrument to a nationwide communication 


system—is one of the great stories of American business. Yet all that has been done is but the begin- 


ning. The coming years will bring greater progress than the past has known. “The best is yet to be.” 


Building for TomorroW— Bell Telephone Laboratories are a 
fountainhead of progress. There’s a constant search for new 
ways to provide the best possible service at the lowest cost: 
Here, too, telephone know-how is applied to electronic 
projects for the armed forces. At Murray Hill, N. J., are 
2500 of the 7000 members of the Bell Laboratories. 


be cc a i 

New Skyway Spans Nation—The radio-relay station at Mt. 
Rose, Nevada, is the highest on the Bell System’s transcon- 
tinental radio-relay route. This is one of 107 stations or 
towers which relay telephone conversations and television 
programs along microwave radio beams from coast to coast. 


Each tower has four antenna horns similar to the one shown. 


Telephone Users Dial Long Distance—In Englewood, N. J., they 
can now dial their own Long Distance calls to any of eleven 
million telephones in and around a dozen cities from coast 
to coast. Shown above is a small part of the dial equipment. 
Methods and equipment are being studied here before 
extending this new, faster means of Long Distance calling. 


All the World Is Near—When Overseas telephoning started, 
service was provided only between New York and London, 
The rate for three minutes was $75. Today, from any 
telephone, you can call some ninety other coun- 
tries. The rate to most places is $12. The maxi- 

mum rate is only $15.... Bell Telephone System 





You expect the best value from G-E fluorescent lamps 








WORK WITH PRECISION INSTRUMENTS like the gigantic photometer 
above verifies the fact that, since 1945, the light output of General 
Electric fluorescent lamps has climbed 17% 
G-E “ae li ht . Under average conditions onatpnt one pesnhomnnce sani for 
gain in g output about 90% of the cost of lighting, the lamp itself only about 10%, 
in commercial and industrial installations. 


worth more than cost of lamp For this reason, General Electric’s gain of 17% in light output 

is worth more to you than if you got your lamps free. 

To give you this increase, G-E lamp research pulled more than 

re) . tee — ped. : 
one rabbit out of a test tube. An improved “T” phosphor with better 
light-giving properties. Improved phosphor manufacturing methods. 
pht-piving proj P | I ng ) 

Uniform end-to-end control for an even phosphor coating to give 
maximum efficiency. 

These are a few examples of why you can expect the best value 

] y) I 

from G-E fluorescent lamps. 


You can put your confidence in — 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC’ 
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Stevenson or Eisenhower? Right now it's a tossup. "Ike" needs the breaks 
to win. Stevenson's job seems easier. He starts with a vote backlog. 

It all depends upon the mood of the country in November. 

Eisenhower-Nixon is a bit harder-boiled than Stevenson-Sparkman, a bit more 
on the side of a real shift in power away from the left to the right. 

If the country wants sharper change, it's "Ike"; if mild, it's Adlai. 

As of now, the outcome is strictly an even bet. 














Either way it goes, there will be some change in six months. 

Harry Truman will be gone from the White House. So will his aides. 

The "Fair Deal" will be ditched quite formally. Labor leaders will have 
of a free run in Government. Businessmen will get more of a hearing. 
The executive end of Government will have a different "feel." 

Stevenson or Eisenhower, either one, will sweep rather clean. The urge 

















be to break with the past, to get a fresh start with new leadership. 


"Ike," basically, is more conservative than Adlai. 

Adlai is more intellectual; "Ike" more practical. Eisenhower would turn 
more to businessmen or military men as asSSociates. Stevenson would turn more to 
professors or wealthy young men who aspire to public service. 

"Ike" has no ties to the social-service group; Adlai has some. 

Eisenhower is the poor boy who made good. Stevenson is the well-to-do 
youth, socially accepted, who made good, too, along a different route. 

Adlai is pictured by his biographers as a sort of Midwestern Roosevelt, 
Sprung from a line of famous ancestors, born to lead. "Ike" is from the old 
American stock, too, but not always the upper crust. He made his own way. 

Both are strictly honest, conscientious, hard working, able. 


"Ike," if elected, will be indebted to the more conservative groups. 

Adlai, if elected, will be indebted to more left-wing groups. 

That, basically, is the difference. One is dependent for support upon 
business, professional, other more conservative voters. The other depends upon 
labor unions, the so-called "liberal" voters for his Support. 

Stevenson, however, won nomination without commitments to the CIO. 

Eisenhower won his nomination against opposition of party conservatives. 

Both candidates were “drafted." Neither is the captive of so-called "radi- 
cal" elements of his party, whether on the right or left. Either will be a 
relatively free agent in the Presidency. "“Ike's" backing, however, will be more 
from the conservatives. Adlai's backing will be more from the radicals. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Whether Stevenson takes over or whether Eisenhower takes over: 

A coalition of conservatives will control Congress. Radical new ideas, if 
proposed, will die short of becoming law. Congress will not change much. 

Spending. will continue at a high level. Tax cuts will be modest. 

Armed forces will be maintained at formidable strength. Aid abroad will 
continue. Europe, definitely, will be favored over Asia in aid. 

Draft will go on. Universal training will be delayed further. 

There will be no big policy change from the present in most fields. 

















Strikes will no longer be encouraged by White House action. 

Taft-Hartley Act, however, very probably will be modified. Changes in the 
Act will aim at more clear-cut procedures for dealing with big strikes. 

Labor courts to deal with emergency strikes will be considered. 

Social insurance will not be changed much. Total permanent disability may 
be covered by old-age insurance. Temporary disability will not be brought under 
the insurance system. Health insurance seems very dead, for now. 




















Whether it's Adlai or "Ike" the outlook is much the same: big spending, 
high taxes, big military, aid abroad, some check on union power, a Slowdown on 
new programs of social welfare until old programs are more digested. 

Price, wage, salary controls will come off fast, no matter which one it is. 

Differences will be those of emphasis. "“Ike" is more the man of action; 
Adlai more the man to weight the sides and move with caution. 

Stevenson, by inclination, is more political-minded than Eisenhower. 











Right now, neither "Ike" nor Adlai can see clearly the votes to win. 

Stevenson, very probably, can count upon 128 electoral votes from the ll 
States of the South; 39 from four Border States. That's 167 to start. 

Illinois adds 27 more; Massachusetts and Rhode Island, 20; the West, 15. 

That's 229, with 266 needed. New York's 45 would do it. California and 
Washington, 41 votes between them, would do it, too. .There are other line-ups, 
but not as clear-cut, certain, a promise that it will be in the bag. 











Eisenhower's problem is even harder if an urge to change isn't running. 

"Ike" has to find 266 votes out of 364 total outside the South and the 4 
normally Democratic Border States. He can lose only 98 available votes unless 
he can break into the South. Let New York and Pennsylvania slip away, or Penn- 
Sylvania and California or New York and California, and he's sunk. 

Eisenhower has a major job of campaigning cut out for him. 





The issue is to be simple, understandable: 

"Ike" will argue: “It's time for change. Things have grown rotten." 
Adlai will argue: “I'm a change. Don't take a chance with prosperity." 
The voters can take their choice. It's a tossup as of now. 








War in Korea is to go on. Truce talks, again, are in trouble. 

Steel-strike effects will be felt for weeks. Strike in coal is in sight 
for September. Coal above ground is equal to 80 days’ supply, a record. 

High-level activity seems underwritten into 1953. Strikes have created 
a pent-up demand that now will have to be filled on top of normal demand. 
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IF YOUR SIGHTS ARE SET HIGH... 





PLUS-10... The only All-Nylon Cord passenger-car tire! 


F YOUR sights are set high, here is the only tire in 

the world that’s good enough for you! For there is 
no other tire in the world that compares with the 
world’s only all-nylon cord passenger-car tire. In ad- 
dition to the thrill of owning the most luxurious tire 
ever made, you get these deep-down extra benefits 
that make the Plus-10 Double Eagle as brilliant an 
investment as it is an achievement. See it at your 
Goodyear dealer’s now. 


PLUS 1—The only passenger-car tire in the world 
with an all-nylon cord body. 

PLUS 2—Goodyear Heat-Tempered Nylon Cords 
make the new Double Eagle 1% to 2 times as strong 
as standard tires. 

PLUS 3—Safety! Over 2,000,000 miles of gruelling 
road tests prove that this is the safest tire ever de- 
signed for a passenger car. 

PLUS 4—26% more nonskid tread thickness gives 
up to 42% more safe mileage than standard tires. 
PLUS 5—Sensational new Resist-a-Skid Tread, an 
exclusive Goodyear development, grips at all angles 


of skid! Quicker on the start, safer on the stop! 
Gives safer, surer traction on wet roads, on snow— 
even on ice. 

PLUS 6—Full, safe traction for life! Exclusive Re- 
sist-a-Skid tread design never needs re-cutting to re- 
store its traction. 

PLUS 7—Welcome comfort! Low-pressure, Super- 
Cushion ride soaks up road shocks, saves wear and 
tear on the car and you. 


PLUS 8—New Scuff Rib protects white sidewalls 
when you scrape the curb. 


PLUS 9—Extra beauty! Gleaming whitewall con- 
trasts with diamond-sculptured, jet-black shoulders. 


PLUS 10—Value! With all the advantages of the 
exclusive Resist-a-Skid Tread, the nylon cord body, 
this tire costs only about 5% more than ordinary 
premium tires made of rayon! 


And... with Goodyear’s New LifeGuard Safety 
Tube the New Plus-10 Double Eagle tire is blowout- 
safe and puncture-safe! 


GOODFYEAR 


PLUS-1O0 DOUBLE EAGLE 


Double Eagle, Super-Cushion and LifeGuard, T. M.’s——The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 












Stevenson Wins at Bargain Rates . . . Double Setback For 
Murray in One Day... ‘Ike’ Finds He Now Must Fight 


Adlai Stevenson, Democratic nominee 
for the Presidency, managed what 
probably was the cheapest precon- 
vention campaign in history. He 
didn’t spend a dime and came up 
with the prize. Backers of Senator 
Estes Kefauver, largely in Tennessee, 
put up $300,000 and lost. Some other 
candidates spent much‘more. 


xe 


President Truman missed the boat by 
delay and is credited with no part in 
the nomination of Stevenson to head 
his party’s ticket. Stevenson is pleased 
that his name is not linked with that 
of the Truman Administration. 


xk 


Gen. Dwight Eisenhower, Republican 
candidate for the Presidency, still is a 
little startled to discover the kind of 
political campaign that lies before 
him. Those who induced him to run 
gave him to understand that, once 
nominated, the election would be as 
good as won. Now he has a real fight 
on his hands. 


xx * 


Tom Coleman, Wisconsin industrial- 
ist and key leader of Taft forces, has 
turned down cold an offer of an im- 
portant post in the Eisenhower cam- 
paign. Taft leaders continue to smart 
because of claims that their man was 
trying to “steal” votes in the South. 


x * * 


James A. Farley, known as an artist 
in political adjustment, played a ma- 
jor part in saving the Democrats 
from a real North-South split over a 
requirement that States of the South 
sign a “loyalty pledge” to the party. 


2 £ 


The radical wing of the Democratic 
Party, labeling itself Americans for 
Democratic Action, tried to force con- 
servative States of the South out of 
the party. The goal of the more zeal- 
ous leaders of this left wing is to turn 
the Democratic Party into a labor 
party. ; 


The young Roosevelts, Franklin D. 
Jr., a Congressman, and James of 
California, came off second best in 
their tangle with older heads in the 
party. Franklin, Jr., aspires to leader- 
ship in the radical wing of the party 
and cut quite a figure in the Demo- 
cratic Convention until whittled down 
by conservative leaders. 


~*~ &.-¢* 


The so-called “palace guard” at the 
White House still has a hard time re- 
alizing that its days of power are num- 
bered—less than six months until the 
end. Top Truman aides believed right 
up to the last that “the boss” would 
be drafted for another term. 


xk 


Senator Blair Moody, of Michigan, 
who did much to put over the require- 
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ment that Southerners would have to 
take an oath of allegiance to the 
Democratic Party, was thinking of 
his own political problem. The Sena. 
tor badly needs the votes of Negroes 
and of CIO union members in his 
campaign for re-election. 


xk * 


Mr. Truman could have had a 
settlement of the strike in_ steel 
any day before the strike and any 
day after it started, by offering the 
$5.20-a-ton price increase that was 
finally offered and accepted. It took 
53 days of strike, the loss of 20 mil- 
lion tons of steel and the prospect 
of disaster to get the White Hous 
to move. 


o 2 & ® 


Philip Murray, CIO President, lost 
the main issue over which he was 
striking in steel and the effort to nom- 
inate a ClIO-backed nominee for 
President, all in one day. Murray held 
out in steel for a full “union shop” and 
didn’t get it. He backed Kefauver and 
Harriman and lost. 


x * * 


There is nothing to reports that @ 
Stevenson romance will break into 
the news before the November elec- 
tion. 


x** 


Although Stevenson studied law at 
Harvard, his friends make it a point 
to stress that he was not a protege 
of Felix Frankfurter, now a Sv 
preme Court Justice, and never did 
meet the famed professor who sup- 
plied the New Deal with so many 
of its lawyers. 


x *« # 


Mrs. Truman was on hand in Wash- 
ington to make sure that her husband 
did not weaken in his agreement not 
to become interested in another nom- 
ination. The President’s wife is gen- 
uinely happy at the prospect of mov- 
ing back to Independence, Mo., next 
January 21. 
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How Frigidaire helps this famous 
hospital serve its patients better! 


St. Mary’s Hospital in Rochester, 
Minnesota, is world renowned for its 
many contributions to surgery and 
medical research. It is equally famous 
for its remarkable efficiency. And for 
years, Frigidaire has been helping 
St. Mary’s maintain its high stand- 
ards of service. At the same time 
Frigidaire has been helping the hos- 
pital save money. 

Frigidaire’s part in this story started 
in the year 1940, when Frigidaire 
equipment was first selected for a new 
section of the hospital. This new 
installation proved so successful that 
today you see Frigidaire equipment 
Wherever you look—from St. Mary’s 


sub-basement ice house to the top 
floor diet kitchens. And everywhere, 
thrifty Frigidaire equipment provides 
reliable, trouble-free service and saves 
money for St. Mary’s Hospital. 

Whatever your hospital’s refrig- 
eration or air conditioning need, call 
your nearby Frigidaire Dealer or the 
District Headquarters office that serves 
you. Look for the name in the Yellow 
Pages of your phone book under 
“Refrigeration Equipment.” Or write 
Frigidaire Division of General Motors, 
Dayton 1, Ohio. In Canada, Toronto 
13, Ontario (Ask, too, for Frigidaire’s 
free Refrigeration Security Analysis 
of your refrigeration costs!) 


FRIGIDAIRE =G= 


Dependable Air Conditioning and Refrigeration Products for stores, 
offices, hotels, institutions and industrial plants. 


Water Coolers * Low-Temperature Cabinets * Compressors * Dry Beverage Coolers 
Ice Makers ¢ Self-Contained and Central System Air Conditioners »* Milk Coolers 


Reach-In Refrigerators © Electric Dehumidifiers * Household Appliances 
































Here are some of the ways Frigidaire 
serves both St. Mary’s and its patients 





Frigidaire Reach-In Refrigerators 
keep food fresher, more flavorful, far 
longer by blanketing all food with good 
safe cold. These Reach-Ins are also 
available with special interiors for 
safe-keeping of biologicals. 





Frigidaire Compressors Save 
$2,500 Yearly! Replacing an old 
central system refrigeration installation 
with Frigidaire Compressors and coils 
has cut water consumption by 25,000 
gallons a day. This saves St. Mary’s 
2,500 yearly. 





Frigidaire Low-Temperature Cab- 
inets in St. Mary’s butcher shop pro- 
vide safe storage for meat. (The hospital 
uses 140,000 lbs. of meat annually.) 
These cabinets are powered by Frigid- 
aire’s famous Meter-Miser Compressor. 





“COME ON, BUTCH... WE’RE GOING FOR A RIDE!” 


> about everyone, including the pup, enjoys a ride 
in the family car. 

But unfortunately, some rides end in accidents. Will you 
discover too late that your automobile insurance is inade- 
quate? Do you carry safe limits of liability with a nationally 
recognized organization such as Hardware Mutuals? 

Your friendly Hardware Mutuals representative 
will be glad to give you full information. His help- 
ful attitude reflects Hardware Mutuals policy back of 
the policy® that makes your interests our first con- 


sideration. It assures you fast, sympathetic, day-and-night 
service plus prompt, fair claim handling. 3,000 attorneys 
and adjusters represent us in every county of every state. 
Dividend savings returned to Hardware Mutuals policy- 
holders since organization total more than $110,000,000. 
To get the whole story now, simply call Western 
Union by number, ask for Operator 25, and say you'd 
like the name and address of your nearest Hardware 
Mutuals representative. You'll find that he’s a good 
man to know—and that he knows insurance! 


insurance for your AUTOMOBILE...HOME...BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals. 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin - Offices Coast to Coast 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY - 


HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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If a Stevenson-Sparkman Administra- 
tin takes over at the White House on 
January 20, a drastic change will follow. 
This change will come in spite of the fact 
that Democrats will still be in power. 
They will be different Democrats. 

Adlai Stevenson is not in debt to 
Harry Truman. He avoided any obliga- 
tion to the present Democratic President. 
He has had to make no firm personal 
commitments to leaders of organized 
labor. New Dealers and “Fair Dealers,” 
among politicians from Washington, 
often were not for him. But he must have 
their backing. He will be helped greatly 
by Senator Sparkman, of Alabama, who 
can enlist support among Southern con- 
servatives and New Deal liberals. 

Like Eisenhower for the Republicans, 
Stevenson for the Democrats is a candi- 
date without real strings tied to him, 
other than those of a platform. 

This means change, big change, no 
matter who takes over in Washington 
next January. The change, in either case, 
will be away from labor-union domina- 
tion of Government, away from a 20- 
year drift toward more socialism. Under 
Eisenhower the change probably would 
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be more abrupt and sharper than under 
Stevenson, but in either case it is to be 
real. 

After 1952, whether it is Stevenson 
or Eisenhower, the White House will be 
occupied by a President more conserva- 
tive than any in 20 years. 

If it is to be Stevenson, the shift in 
policy will be accompanied by a striking 
change in faces. Few in the top reaches 
of the Truman Administration will hold 
jobs in a Stevenson Administration. 
There will be a new group of secretaries, 
new administrative assistants, new spe- 
cial aides, new members of the Cabinet. 
Men who today have lines of influence 
into the White House often will lose 
those lines after this year. Other men, 
gradually, will pick them up. 

Intellectual ability will get 
stress, political background less. 

The day of snap decision will be gone 
if Stevenson does enter ‘the White 
House. In place of worry about what the 
President may say or do next, there may 
be worry about the slowness with which 
decisions come from the White House, 
and concern over the cautious phrasing 
of views or policy statements. 


more 


F STEVENSON 
S PRESIDENT— 


Stevenson, like Eisenhower, will .tend 
to keep from rocking the boat. Both in- 
cline to a careful study of problems be- 
fore acting. Eisenhower is more experi- 
enced in dealing with world-staggering 
problems, more experienced in dealing 
with people. Stevenson is more the intro- 
vert and thinker, inclined to worry about 
whether he is doing right or not. Eisen- 
hower, more the extrovert and diplomat, 
is not too worried about big problems. 

Big Government, however, whether it 
is Stevenson or Eisenhower, will run into 
its first real check in 20 years. 

It is a Stevenson view, gained from 
experience, that the country turns too 
readily to Government in Washington to 
solve its problems. This same view is ex- 
pressed by Eisenhower. Either will be 
slow to add to functions of Government. 
Both profess a deep interest in economy. 

Stevenson, however, more than Ejisen- 
hower, is pushed by a party platform 
that calls for White House support of 
projects that can add to costs of Govern- 
ment, lead to increased pensions, result 
in broader programs of social insurance. 
If Stevenson is President, the White 
House attitude is likely to be more con- 
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servative than the pledges in the party Fe 
platform. And a Congress which mus 


rt 
approve new projects or enlarge old ones 9 
will be dominated by a coalition of con. em 
servative Democrats and Republicans § own 


more conservative than the White House. if n 

it all adds up to the prospect that § witl 
the next four years, whether it is to be B titu 
Stevenson or Eisenhower, will be years 
of less rapid growth of Government than 
the past four years. Gor 

In a Stevenson Administration, as jp dra: 
an Eisenhower Administration, the cen. § for 
ter of gravity in U.S. foreign policy will A 
tend to be in Europe, not Asia. Both § der 
candidates are inclined to a “Europe § der 
first” attitude in distributing aid and in & jstr 





shaping U.S. foreign policy. in | 
If it is Stevenson, all of the prospects § dol 
are that the White House will be more ( 


international-minded, less inclined to any § to 
trait of nationalism, than if it is Eisen § hoc 
hower. In either Administration, pro § His 
vided the President can have his way, § is 
foreign aid will continue on a large yes 
scale. Adlai Stevenson would be more § tha 
inclined to understand and to accent § wa 
the economic consequences of U.S. poli: # Ge 
cies as they relate to countries abroad. | 
Dwight Eisenhower would incline to be J Ste 
more impressed by the day-to-day effects. § de 
A Stevenson Administration wil § G 
mark a sharp change from a Truman § th 
Administration, although both are Demo- U. 
cratic. mi 
Businessmen will get a more sympa- ac 
thetic hearing at the White House on 
problems that affect them if Stevenson § St 
is President. The Democratic nominee is § tn 
a former meniber of a law firm witha J de 
large corporate practice. He has close § of 
ties to the men who are prominent in § Ti 
Midwestern banking and finance. Profits J to 
and their functions are understood by § fo 
him and are not regarded as merely § en 


something to squeeze. th 
As Governor of Illinois, Stevenson has § lo 

had strong support from many busi § ta 

nessmen. He definitely is not regarded 

as “antibusiness” and “pro-labor.” to 


Labor leaders, however, will geta § ti 
White House hearing if Stevenson is in Fin 
charge. In accepting the nomination, he J w 
agreed to stand on the party's platform § ¢ 
That platform calls for repeal of the § fr 
Taft-Hartley Act, while the most that B 
the nominee has favored in the past is J h 
modification of that Act. The nominee § th 
is committed to expand social insurance, 
if he can. His platform commits him tof @ 
push the “Fair Deal” and, if elected, § ™ 
Stevenson will be indebted to organized J W 
labor, particularly the CIO. al 

But Stevenson’s personal inclinations § 
are not to show bias on the side of labor § & 
and not to push the Truman program of § 
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bigger Government. It is in this field § it 
FOR PRESIDENT: ADLAI E. STEVENSON that the big test of Stevenson, as Presi § 1 
. . . Democratic, with a difference? dent, probably would come. v 
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farmers are promised continued sup- 
port for prices of “basic” farm products 
at 90 per cent of so-called parity. Gov- 
emor Stevenson’s family has been a big 
owner of Illinois farm land. By contact, 
if not by experience, he is acquainted 
with farm problems. The Stevenson at- 
titude toward those problems is that of 
most Midwestern businessmen and _ poli- 
ticians—readiness to use the power of 
Government to protect farmers against 
drastic price declines and to pay them 
for soil-conservation practives. 

Money will get a lot more respect un- 
der a Stevenson Administration than un- 
der either Truman or Roosevelt Admin- 
istrations. The Illinois Governor is known 
in his own State as a tight man with a 
dollar. 

Government spending is quite likely 
to run into a sharp presidential pruning 
hook with Stevenson in the White House. 
His record in Illinois shows a budget that 
is lower than it was in 1949, his first 
year in office, despite rising prices since 
that time. The Governor is opposed to 
waste and extravagance and to overlarge 
Government pay rolls. 

It is questionable, however, that a 
Stevenson Administration will make any 
deep cuts in Government spending. The 
Governor is a firm believer in building 
the country’s armed strength. He favors 
U.S. aid for friendly nations, and the 
military and foreign-aid programs now 
account for most of the spending. 

Tax burdens are considered by 
Stevenson to be too heavy for the coun- 
try’s permanent good. An attempt to re- 
duce taxes gradually can be expected 
of Stevenson if a major war is avoided. 
The question, as the Governor sees it, is 
to find out whether taxes are too high 
for the country’s security at the pres- 
ent time. It is fairly certain, however, 
that there will be no tendency to fol- 
low the Truman policy of trying to boost 
taxes. 

Interest rates probably will be allowed 
to rise a bit. A Stevenson Administra- 
tion will not be likely to insist on hold- 
ing interest rates down just so the Treas- 
ury can carry the national debt more 
cheaply. Governor Stevenson’s closest 
financial adviser is a Federal Reserve 
Bank official, and the Federal Reserve 
has opposed Mr. Truman’s Treasury on 
this point. 

Toward controls in general, Gov- 
ernor Stevenson, if he becomes President, 
will take a skeptical view. He definitely 
will oppose controls for controls’ sake 
and will have to be convinced that any 
controls he uses are necessary. He has a 
record in Illinois of vetoing control meas- 
ures that he thought the State could do 
just as well without. He has even vetoed 
measures whose purposes he approved 
when he thought such controls were 
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FOR VICE PRESIDENT: JOHN J. SPARKMAN 
.. . Southerner, on the liberal side 
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Politicians will not be quite 
so happy as with Harry 
Truman. Problems will get 
an intellectual, not so 
much a political, approach. 





Organized workers, again, will tend to be 
favored over unorganized; wage earners to 
be favored over white-collar workers. This 
distinction, however, will be less marked than 
in recent years when favors are passed out. 
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proper functions of city and county gov- 
ernments. 

A Stevenson Administration, there- 
fore, will almost surely tend to give bus- 
iness corporations and individuals as 
much freedom as possible. There will be 
a tendency to let business firms deter- 
mine their own price and production 
policies and to manage their own rela- 
tions with labor unions. 

Social-welfare programs will have 
a more difficult time in clearing a Steven- 
son Administration than a Truman Ad- 
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Businessmen will get a slight.Bigbo 
ly better hearing than now. Prof will 
fits will be viewed as necessary, Been: 
not dangerous. Competition (0 i 
will be favored over controk.Bewa 


Taxpayers will get some relief. 
Tax policy will be set by Con- 
gress more than by the Treas- 
ury or White House. Spending 
will be reduced moderately. 


ministration. The Governor is a stickler vide a method of protecting families J un 
for being convinced: (1) that the pro- against “catastrophic illnesses.” qu 
gram is necessary and (2) that it can On low-cost housing, the Governor Ste 


be adequately financed. He vetoed a bill sees a problem, too, but thinks it needs @ in 
to raise old-age pensions in Illinois be- a lot more study before a workable pro- § ab 
cause the Legislature failed to appropri- gram is devised. He generally is opposed § tat 
ate the necessary funds. to subsidies and believes that in all cases 
On medical care, the Governor of Government subsidies, the programs 
recognizes a problem, but he is on record should be periodically reviewed to see 
as Opposing any tendency toward social- __ if they are still needed. 
ized medicine. He favors a careful ex- The armed services will be en 
amination of this problem and suggests couraged to solve their own problems in 
that the insurance principle might pro- balancing ground, sea and air defenses 
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gh.Bigbor leaders once again 
Pro will have the inside +rack, 
ary, Beyen'so. Organized labor, the 
tion IO in particular, will want a 


rE word for political support. 









under a civilian Secretary of Defense ac- 
quainted with military matters. Governor 
Stevenson has decided views on delegat- 
ing authority to those who know most 
about specialized jobs. In his book, mili- 
tary matters are technical affairs. 
Military policy, on the other hand, will 
come under White House supervision if 
Stevenson is the occupant. He firmly be- 
lieves that a Chief Executive should him- 
self keep a firm hand on major policies. 
A business depression, if one 
should occur, would find Stevenson pre- 
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People in Europe will 
continue to be favored 
when aid is passed out by 
U.S. Aid abroad will be 


kept up in large volume. 








pared to use Government resources to re- 
sist it. The Governor, as a practicing law- 
yer, saw at close hand the damaging 
effects of the crash of 1929, and he was 
one of the New Deal’s earliest recruits. 

It is likely, however, that a Stevenson 
Administration would favor orthodox 
methods of meeting a business setback, 
such as tax reductions, easier credit, and 
stepped-up programs of public works al- 
ready planned. That would include more 
highways, more schools, more flood-con- 
trol projects. Stevenson’s record suggests 





“The Fair Deal” 
will be pushed, 
in slower motion, 
but still pushed. 





Farmers will con- 
tinue to get Govern- 
mem support for their 
prices, subsidies for 
conserving the soil. 





A coalition of conservatives in Con- 
gress will dominate policy when laws 
are passed. The White House will have 
to deal with a combination of Southern 
Democrats and conservative Republicans. 
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that as President he would oppose the 
entrance of Government into business, 
or any further competition with business 
by Government. 

Any President—Republican or Demo- 
crat—can be depended upon to use the 
power of Government to try to stop a 
general business decline and to seek a 
revival. A Stevenson Administration, how- 
ever, might adopt New Deal remedies 
more willingly than an Eisenhower one. 
After all, the Democratic Party takes 
pride in the New Deal record. 
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Sparkman’s Role: Soothe 
South, Hold the ‘Liberals’ 


Why Sparkman is on the Dem- 
ocratic ticket for November: 

The Alabama Senator is an 
experienced moderator. He’s a 
Dixie regular who sees things 
Stevenson's way. He knows Con- 
gress. 

Sparkman choice is a Demo- 
cratic bid to hold the Southern 
conservatives and Northern lib- 
erals together behind Stevenson. 


The big, genial Southerner who 
won No. 2 place on the Democratic 
ticket gives the party’s campaign team 
many of the things it needs most. 

John J. Sparkman, 52, is something of 
a Southern liberal. He shines as a mod- 
erator of conflicting interests, as a sooth- 
er of hot Southern tempers. And he has 
a record of fighting party rebels in his 
home State of Alabama. 

Behind the nomination as _ the 
party’s candidate for Vice President is a 
set of qualifications that are only partly 
geographical. For example: 

Democratic forces, to win, need first 
of all to keep the South, or most of it, 
solidly within the party fold. Party offi- 
cials believe this time the Republican 
opposition will have much more appeal 
to Southerners than in 1948. The man 
needed on the Democratic ticket, thus, 
was a Southerner who is liked and re- 
spected by most Southerners and, at the 
same time, acceptable to more leftish 
Northerners. A middle-of-the-roader with 
experience as a moderator, Senator 
Sparkman filled the bill there. 

The strategists also wanted someone 
who could deal with any third-party re- 
volt that conceivably might develop in 
the South and deduct votes from Adlai 
Stevenson, the Northerner. Sparkman 
again measured up, with experience in 
opposing the States’ Righters who won 
over Truman in Alabama in 1948, and in 
slowing the States’ Rights campaign in 
other Southern States. 

But another qualification was equally 
important and harder to find among 
prominent Southerners. The candidate 
should have a “liberal” domestic record, 
to go along with the party’s views. Lib- 
eral Southerners are rather hard to come 
by, as the “Fair Dealers” define the 
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term. Sparkman measured up, however, 
having gone along with nearly all of the 
Administration’s control and _ security 
measures. 

Personally, Senator Sparkman is less 
well known outside the South than many 
another legislator. That is in spite of 16 
years in Congress, serving as Majority 
Whip in the House and doing important 
jobs in the Senate. 

He is the son of a tenant farmer in 
the Alabama section of the Tennessee 
Valley, and much of his career has been 
linked with the growth of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. Mr. Sparkman’s father 
borrowed $75 on a cotton crop to send 
his son to the University of Alabama, 
and the son worked his way from there. 
He earned a B.A. degree in 1921, an 
LL.B. in 1923, and an A.M. in 1924, ac- 
cumulating a Phi Beta Kappa key along 
the way. Later, he settled down to the 
practice of law in Huntsville, Ala. He 
organized a Chamber of Commerce 
there and became its first president. 
Soon after that, he was elected to the 
House of Representatives and he came 
to Washington in 1936. 
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SENATOR SPARKMAN 
. . moderator . . . pacifier 
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His record in Congress—10 years jy 
the House and six in the Senate~shoy, 
what can be expected from Candida 
Sparkman in the campaign ahead. 

Mr. Sparkman, an outstanding orato, 
long has been counted as a staunch Ad. 
ministration supporter, except in th 
most extreme cases where all of th 
South was pitted against the Whit 
House. He and his Alabama colleagy. 
Senator Lister Hill, probably are close, 
to Mr. Truman than are any othe 
Southern Senators. You never hear an 
anti-Truman speeches from either of 
them. 

On specific issues which show his 
basic beliefs—Sparkman voted like this: 

He was both for and against Taf. 
Hartley, voting for the bill and late 
voting to uphold the Truman veto. 

He voted against giving title to tide. 
lands oil to individual States. 

He was against the antilynching bill, 
for universal military training. 

In the recent steel dispute, he voted 
to uphold the President’s power to seize 
steel mills, and against the use of Taft. 
Hartley to end the strike. 

He opposed bills to end wage-price 
controls this year. 

On housing, he had a good deal to do 
with the GI home-loan program, he 
sponsored a farm housing program, and 
supported a tenant farm-purchase bill. 

He supported rural-electrification pro- 
grams and voted for increased farm par- 
ity prices. 

He has backed both federal aid fo 
schools and federal aid for old-age per- 
sions. 3 

He has consistently supported the 
United Nations, the Marshall Plan, the 
North Atlantic Pact, and the Point Four 
technical aid program. 

He voted against putting a limit o 
four divisions on the number of troops 
which can be sent to Europe. 

Aid-plan backer. Adlai Stevenson’ 
notice of Senator Sparkman came about 
through Sparkman’s activity in the for 
eign-policy field during the last year o 
so. The Senator was one of two dele- 
gates chosen from Congress to the Ger- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations 
last year. And, as a member of the Ser- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee, Spatk- 
man has become a fervent backer of all 
U. S. plans to aid the rest of the world, 
and has been spending much of his time 
on the radio, on television and at dinnet 
tables expounding the merits of Admit- 
istration plans for technical and dollar 
aid abroad. 

These views, which led to Mr. Spark 
man’s nomination, are the ones that will 
predominate as the “unity” candidate 
for Vice President supplements the 
Stevenson arguments in the Democratic 
campaign ahead. 
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FORMULA FOR NOVEMBER VICTORY 


Each Party Has Its Own—Here They Are 


Two ways to win the election: 

Ike's plan—Hold the 16 Dewey 
States, win the West, invade the 
South, convince voters it’s time 
for a change. 

Stevenson’s plan—Hold most 
of the South, win the big cities, 
go after farm votes, warn against 
change in prosperous times. 

For both sides, it looks simpler 
than it is. 


Strategies for winning in November 
are fixed clearly at this time by both 
political parties. Each is convinced 
that its strategy can produce the 266 
electoral votes needed to win. One or 
the other, however, is wrong. 

To elect Eisenhower, Republicans 
believe they have a simple and effective 
formula. The formula is this: Hold the 
States Thomas E. Dewey carried in 
1948 as rock-bottom strength. That gives 
186 votes. Then, drive hard in other 
States that showed Republican trends 
by electing Republican Governors. That 
gives 102 more votes, or 288—a margin 
of 22. For good measure, try to make in- 
roads into resentful parts of the South, 
and into other areas, such as Ohio, 
where Democrats have had to struggle 
for narrow victories. 

To elect Stevenson, Democrats figure 
they have an equally simple and effective 
formula. It is this: Hold the bulk of the 
South and Border States. This should 
assure at least 80 electoral votes out of 
153 in the region. Then, drive hard in 
the States where big-city votes dominate 
election results and where the power 
of organized labor is strong. 

This time, there will be no Henry 
Wallace with a Progressive Party to split 
that vote. Here should be 199 more 
electoral votes, giving a total of 279. 
That is 13 more than needed to win. 
For safety, count on nvore of the South 
and such States as Rhode Island, Min- 


f nesota and Montana to provide a bigger 


margin. 

Both lines of strategy appear to their 
backers to be sound. The impression left 
is that the race can be very close, possi- 
bly the closest since 1916, with the 
“breaks” between now and election like- 
ly to determine the outcome. 
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As strategies are applied, points of 
sharp conflict will show up. Those are 
points at which the formulas tangle. 

If you take the Republican strategy, 
you find that those who are trying to 
elect Eisenhower are counting heavily 
upon New York and California, both of 
which have prominent Republican 
Governors. 

New York in 1948 went for Dewey. 
That suggests a very good chance for 
Eisenhower to win those 45 electoral 
votes. Yet, in 1948, the Republican 


Republicans are inclined to concede that 
Stevenson probably will carry his home 
State’s 27 votes, but they will not con- 
cede the others and plan to fight hard 
to carry them. 

Republicans, too, see opportunities for 
substantial gains in the South. As in 1928, 
they have strong hopes of carrying 
Texas with its 24 electoral votes and 
Virginia with its 12. There is a possi- 
bility that the votes of Louisiana, South 
Carolina and one or two other States 
of the Solid South might be denied 
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THE HAND THAT PULLS THE LEVER... 
. in the closest race since 1916? 


margin there was only 61,000 votes and 
Wallace took 510,000 votes that other- 
wise might have been Democratic. The 
Democrats definitely will not concede 
New York. 

Similar reasoning gives California’s 
32 electoral votes to the Republicans. 
To nail down this claim, they named a 
Californian, Richard Nixon, as_ their 
vice-presidential candidate. Yet Cali- 
fornia has gone Democratic in five 
straight presidential elections. It voted 
for Truman in 1948 and gave Wallace 
190,000 votes that otherwise would have 
been Democratic. Here, again, Demo- 
crats will not concede. 

If you take the Democratic strategy, 
you find that those backing Stevenson, 
in addition to counting heavily upon 
New York and California, also count on 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Ohio and Illinois. 


to the Democrats. That, at least, is 
the hopeful expectation of the Repub- 
lican strategists. 

These examples of conflicting hopes 
and claims illustrate the problem of those 
who seek to win the Presidency: How to 
piece together a jigsaw puzzle of States 
into a magical picture of 266 votes. 

The charts on pages 18 and 19 show 
how the Republicans and the Democrats, 
as of now, hope the pieces may fall in 
November. As pointed out, the trouble 
is that the jigsaw picture made by one 
side or the other will have some pieces 
missing when the votes are counted. 

If Stevenson is able to hold all or most 
of the South and the Border States, his 
problem will appear simpler, mathe- 
matically, than Eisenhower's. The Demo- 
crats, because of this fact and because a 
Democratic President means jobs and 
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NEEDED TO WIN both 


votes 


THEN, for insurance, try to crack the 
South, aim for shaky Democratic States 
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power, will strive hard to heal the 
wounds of the normally Democratic 
South. If they succeed, the Republican 
problem will be more difficult. 

The Republicans, facing a practical. 
ly solid Democratic South, could afford 
relatively few mistakes in the North 
and West. Their strategy, in other words, 
must click near to perfection to bring 
victory. Democrats, on the other hand, 
can stub a toe in the South and still 
have a fair chance to make their strategy 
work in the North. 

Appeals for votes that will determine 
the election are expected to be as sim 
ple as the strategy for getting the needed 
electoral votes. 

Eisenhower and the Republicans will 
go to the country with a statement such 
as this: It is time for a change. After 
20 years, the Democrats have grown 
old in office. The Democrats are bank 
rupting the country, taxes and prices 
are too high, socialism is spreading, cor- 
ruption is abroad in public offices. The 
nation needs a clean sweep in Wash- 
ington. It needs new faces, new policies 
and new ideas—Republicans can provide 
them. 

Republicans, trying to wean 4 or 5 
million needed votes from the Demo- 
crats, can make these offers: We will 
clean out Communists, we will stop cor- 


ruption, we will cut taxes, we will halt ji 


the “creeping socialism” that is taking 
your freedom. 

Stevenson and the Democrats will go 
to the country with questions like these: 
Why change parties? Why change some- 
thing you know has been good to you for 
something you don’t know about? The 
country is fat with good times, all be- 


-cause of the Democrats. Everybody is 


working. Farmers are prosperous. Be- 
sides, remember 1932. Who wants to 
vote back the party that left the country 
in a depression? 

The Democrats, behind Stevenson, 
also can promise changes in Washington, 
with new faces of their own. 

Republicans will work hard to win 
back traditional Republican States that 
fell to the Democrats in 1948. Iowa is 
one of them. It voted Republican in 1944 
and is counted on to do so again. Wiscon- 
sin is another State the Repubicans got 
back eight years ago, then lost in 1948. 
Minnesota, Democratic in five _presi- 
dential elections in a row, overwhelming- 
ly elected a Republican Governor in 
1950. To win these States, the Republi- 
cans can pledge continued price supports 
for farm products. At stake in the three 
States are 33 electoral votes, enough to 
sway ‘the results of a close election. 

Stevenson, too, can make a strong bid 
for them. His drive for farm votes is 
based on this argument: The Democrats 
brought assured high prices for farmers, 
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future supports already have been en- 
yted by a Democratic Administration, 
ud the Democrats will not let the farm- 
as down. Stevenson, himself a Mid- 
yesterner, is known in the farm belt and 
cn count on many votes there. 

Winning the West is a key part of 
Republican plans. Of the 11 Rocky 
Yountain and West Coast States, all 
hut Oregon voted Democratic in 1948. 

blicans count on holding Oregon’s 
§ votes. Besides California’s 32, there 
ye 41 other votes they want from this 
ion. To win them, Eisenhower estab- 
lished headquarters in Colorado, relating 
himself to the area. He and his advisers 
wte with considerable hope that all 
these States except Montana now have 
Republican Governors. With hard work, 
they believe the West can be turned 
into the margin they need to win. 

Republicans also eye Democratic Okla- 
homa with considerable hope. Democrats 
sim to hold this Border State and its 8 
wtes. It is part of their backlog of 
support among Southern and_ Border 
States. But Oklahoma has voted Repub- 
lican in two out of eight presidential 
dections. In 1950, a Democratic Gov- 
emor won only 51 per cent of Okla- 
homa’s votes. Republicans, hopeful of a 
trend their way, will battle hard there. 
Democrats will campaign vigorously 


Bin the West to hold at least part of the 


scattering votes they hope to add to Cali- 
fornia’s big block. As they see it, even a 
partial triumph there would deeply re- 
duce Republican chances. For ballot 
bait they can say: Look at the dams, the 
tketricity, the irrigation water we gave 
you. For more of the same, vote Demo- 
cratic. 

Organized labor, however, is the key- 
stone of the Democratic strategy struc- 
ture. In the big cities, strong aid is antici- 
pated from the CIO Political Action 
Committee. In recent elections, PAC has 
been useful. It has the money for loads of 
tlective campaign literature. It takes 
pains to get factory workers registered. 
Ithas an army of unpaid doorbell ringers 
to send into the streets. 

Democrats feel that they can count 
some of the big-city industrial States as 
teady in the bag. Among them are 
Massachusetts, Illinois and Missouri—a 
total of 56 electoral votes. Wallace’s in- 
tervention cost them New York, Michi- 
gan and Maryland last time. They be- 

concentrated campaigning will 
bing back another 74 votes in these 
three States. Ohio was narrowly won by 
the Democrats in 1948, but they count 
® nearly 40,000 more votes that went 
lst time to the Progressives. That would 
bring in 25 more votes. 

On campaign maps, both parties are 
Winners. On ballot papers, only one can 
Win. A horse-race campaign is beginning. 
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STEVENSON’S ANSWERS 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Here, in his own words, is 
where Governor Adlai Stevenson stands on the 
key issues of the campaign. 

What does he think about General Eisenhower 
as an opponent? What does he see as the most ur- 
gent problems confronting the United States? As 
President, what would he do about inflation and 
taxes, about labor and about the farm problem? 
What about official corruption? What about Gov- 
ernment in business? What are his ideas about 





Tees 





Russia and U.S. foreign policy in Europe and the 
Far East? 

Governor Stevenson frankly discussed these 
things at the request of U.S. News & World 
Report in an interview conducted prior to the con- 
ventions. 

The transcript of these questions and answers 
was reviewed by the-Governor and then trans- 
mitted by him to U.S. News & World Report 
with authorization to publish it. 
























WORLD POLICY— 


Q What do you think are the essential points that 
ought to be stressed by the Democratic Party in con- 
nection with international affairs? 

A The basic point, it seems to me, is that the hard 
fact of Soviet Communist imperialism presents a real 
danger to the free world now and for an indeter- 
minate period to come. From this one fact flow many 
difficulties which we must face with understanding and 
stout hearts. The Democratic Party should continue to 
stress in the future, as it has in the past, the necessity 
for mobilizing our strength, both military and eco- 
nomic, in support of the free nations of the world; the 
importance of continued working toward the interna- 
tional organization and maintenance of peace through 
the United Nations; the value of regional organiza- 
tions of strength, such as NATO, the Latin-American 
Defense Treaty, and our new treaty arrangements in 
the Pacific; and the stepping up of the kind of tech- 
nical help provided under the Point Four program. 

I think that the Democratic Party would be well 
advised to increase the emphasis on this last point 
and the whole approach which it represents. We can- 
not buy peace with dollars alone, if for no other rea- 
son than we do not have enough dollars; but we can 
preserve, and indeed enlarge, the friendly area by 
lending the aid of our vast technological knowledge 
to millions of desperately poor people, who can only 
find their way to free political institutions through 
betterment in their material conditions. 

Q What is your opinion as to the feeling of the coun- 
try to Republican policy on international affairs? 

A I do not believe that your question can be fairly 
answered without some specification as to which Re- 
publican policy on international affairs you are refer- 
ring to. I am sure that many Republicans, and many 
Republican candidates, approve an international poli- 
cy not essentially dissimilar to the Democratic policy 
of assistance to our friends and resistance to our foes. 
Indeed, most, if not all, of the points in that policy 
were originally constructed with Republican help. 
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There are, of course, Republicans who appear to have 
quite a different policy on international affairs and, re, 
lating your question to them, I happen to think that 
the majority feeling of the country is against them 

Q What do you think would be the impression out- 
side the United States if a Republican, for exam. 
ple, like Taft were nominated? 

A If Senator Taft were to be nominated, I think 
that there would inevitably be grave apprehension in 
many responsible quarters of the free world over the 
possibility of his election. His voting record with te/ 
spect to the organization of the strength of the fred 
world could have no other result. I would like to make 
clear, however, that I do not believe American elec 
tions should be determined by opinion outside of the 
U.S. It is enough for me that Senator Taft’s votin 
record on international matters is fraught with what! 
regard as grave peril to the future of the U.S. itself, 
and I would not expect that the American voter would 
be swayed by any other than this legitimate concem 

Q What do you think would be the impression if 
Republican like Eisenhower were nominated? 

A I do not see how General Eisenhower’s nomine 
tion could be anything other than reassuring in for 
eign quarters, at least in the key area of Western Eu 
rope. The General’s patently genuine devotion to the 
principle of building up the strength of Western Eu 
rope to resist aggression and his services in the pursuit 
of that objective have won him the good will of ev 
erybody in Europe, except perhaps the Communists 




























Parties’ Foreign Relations 

Q What do you think is the difference between the 
foreign policy that the Democratic Party will cham 
pion and the foreign policy that will probably com# 
out of the Republican platform? 

A I do not think it possible to say at this time what 
foreign policy will be embodied in the Republicai 
platform. That depends too much on the presefl 
struggle which is going on within the party. Con 
trarily, no matter who the Democratic nominee i 
it seems clear that the party platform will cham 
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A Preview of Coming Campaign 


— Authorized Interview 


pion the things to which I have already referred. I 
would hope, of course, that the Republican platform 
would bear a reasonably close resemblance to it be- 
cause I believe in the bipartisan approach to foreign 
policy, especially in these critical times. 

Q Do you think that the Democratic Party will by 
its platform approve everything that has been done 
by the Truman Administration in foreign policy? 

AI should expect that the Democratic platform 
will reaffirm every basic position on foreign policy 
taken by the Truman Administration.. Again, there 
may be room for variance as to detail, but, inasmuch 
as party platforms of necessity can deal only with bas- 
ic principles, I do not anticipate that the platform 
will fail in any respect to approve these major points. 

Q Do you think that there have been some mis- 
takes made in the Administration’s foreign policy? 
Would you favor acknowledging them? 

A I always favor acknowledging mistakes when it 
has become clear that they have been made. and this 
applies to foreign policy as to everything else. This 
is the principle on which my administration has been 
conducted in Illinois, and I think that it has been 
popular. Certainly it is right. 

To the extent that there have been mistakes in the 
Administration’s foreign policy, I think they are in 
substantial part a result of our own zeal to build a 
peaceful world founded upon international trust and 
good will. We tried, perhaps too hard. at the close of 
the war and shortly thereafter, to work together in 
mutual amity with all of our major allies in World 
War II. We leaned over backwards to demonstrate 
our desire to secure the peace of the world through 
international co-operation. 

Take our withdrawal from Korea, for example. We 
made a bargain which we carried out and which we 
expected Russia to carry out. Had there been good 
faith on both sides instead of only on one, that with- 
drawal presumably would not have been what it now 
appears to be, namely, a “mistake in the Administra- 
tion’s foreign policy.” I also recall that it was a “mis- 
take” which was popular throughout the length and 
breadth of the country at a time when all of us 
wanted to get the boys home from abroad and to rid 
ourselves as fast as possible of our military preoccu- 
pations after four years of war 


Insincerity of Russia 

Q Do you think that some of these mistakes were 
due to.developments or circumstances beyond the 
control of anybody in this country? 

A As I have just indicated, I think that our “mis- 
takes” are due to our hope that Russia would prove 
sincere about peace and international live and let 
live. That she has not been is the great and abiding 
misfortune of the world. 
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Q Do you feel that the American Government 
should be committed against admission of Red China 
into the United Nations? 

A I am opposed to the admission of Red China into 
the United Nations. I do not see why this Government 
should enlarge the sphere of operation of any other 
government which has waged, and is waging, war 
against it and against the United Nations in defiance 
of all that the United Nations stands for. Since that is 
an amply sufficient reason for opposing the admis- 
sion of Red China, I regard’it as a waste of time to 
speculate about a lot of hypothetical contingencies. _ 


KOREA— 


Q Do you think, if the Korean problem is not solved 
by the time the campaign ends, that public opinion 
would sanction stronger measures, especially in the 
event a truce were broken? 

A I hope that public opinion, without reference to 
the period of the campaign-or any other event, will 
continue to maintain the resolute patience and wisdom 
about the Korean problem which it has exhibited in 
the main thus far. The prolonged truce negotiations in 
Korea, and the stalling and double-dealing which have 
characterized the Communist participation in them, 
surely is one of the most exasperating experiences to 
which the American public has ever been subjected. 

It is always necessary to keep clear, however, what 
our objectives are in the Korean intervention and 
not to be stampeded into a new set of objectives 


- which might well mean heavier involvement in war 


in the Far East. I think that the Communist tactics in 
Korea have been designed to bring about just such a 
shift. Fortunately, we have not fallen as yet into that 
trap, and I hope and pray that we never will. 

If General Ridgway at the point of the conflict can 
shoulder this almost unbearable burden with for- 
bearance and equanimity, keeping his head and ask- 
ing us here at home to keep ours, as he did only the 
other day, it seems little enough to ask that we do so. 


U. S. FORCES IN EUROPE— 


Q Do you favor the maintenance of large American 
forces in Europe indefinitely, or do you think there 
should be a program of gradual withdrawal? 

A I believe in the maintenance in Europe of Amer- 
ican forces for the period of time required to assure 
the protection of Europe. I recognize that the size of 
our forces there must always be limited by what is 
possible for us to do. The necessity of a large and in- 
creasing participation by the European countries 
themselves in this effort is manifest. I see no reason 
why, if the nations of Western Europe can attain a 
sufficient degree of economic strength and stability, 
they should not ultimately provide all the ground 


(Continued on next page) 
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forces necessary for their security. To say now just 
when and how American ground forces are to be with- 
drawn would seem to me both impossible and unwise. 

Q How far should American man power be used in 
Asia and Europe? 

A As I have just said, I believe-in using American 
man power in both Europe and Asia, within the limits 
of our capacity to do so, to the extent required to blunt 
the drives of Soviet imperialism. I reaffirm my convic- 
tion that, if we can create sufficient economic strength 
in both Asia and Europe, we can progressively reduce 
our man-power commitments in those areas. I can en- 
vision little but disaster, however, in committing 
American man power to hostilities in the morass of the 
China mainland. 

Q Do you believe that all international action by 
the United States should be governed by regional 
pacts like the North Atlantic Treaty and the Pacific 
Pact, or do you think there are circumstances in 
which the United States may have to go it alone? 

A The regional pacts are certainly most hopeful 
instruments of policy and action for the future. They 
have the advantage of pooling material strength and 
clarifying common ideals. It is conceivable, of course, 
that there may arise peculiar circumstances in which 
the United States will find itself confronted with a 
problem in an area where no regional pact exists. 
Without being able to anticipate the exact outlines of 
such a problem, I would say that I would not as a 
matter of principle require allies in every case as a 
condition precedent to action by this country. The de- 
fense of freedom can often by a lonely job, but it is not 
one which is to be evaded for that reason. I recall one 
nation, led by one magnificent individual, which was 
not afraid to stand up to aggression alone in recent 
time; and a great part of the globe, including our- 
selves, will be forever in their debt. 


CIVIL RIGHTS— 


Q Would the Democratic Party in your judgment 
be well advised to adopt a civil-rights program with a 
compulsory Fair Employment Practices Commission? 

A I think that I can discuss the question of FEPC 
in the most meaningful terms if I relate it closely to 
my experience in Illinois. I have twice proposed to the 
Illinois Legislature the enactment of a fair-employ- 
ment-practices law which contained machinery for 
petitioning for court enforcement of the Commission’s 
orders. We have accomplished a great deal toward the 
elimination of employment discrimination in Illinois 
recently through voluntary methods. But it seems to 
me that what we still need to assure to everyone in the 
State his fundamental right to earn his living free from 
the handicap of racial or religious discrimination is a 
Fair Employment Practices Commission with power 
to investigate complaints, to promote educational pro- 
grams, to conciliate conflicts wherever possible, and, 
where efforts at voluntary adjustment fail, to seek the 
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intervention of the judicial power in proper instances, 

Now, what is good for Illinois may not, perhaps, 
be good for every other State; and this is the principal 
reason why I have hoped that the States individually 
would seek their own solutions of this like many other 
problems. There may be significant variances in con- 
ditions from State to State which warrant different 
approaches, and I have always believed that the States 
should be encouraged to function as experimental lab- 
oratories working for the best solutions of common 
problems. However, I regard the right to earn one’s 
living free from discrimination founded on race, color 
and religion as so fundamental a part of the heritage 
of all our citizens that the failure of the States to solve 
the problem clearly warrants a federal approach. 

As to the Democratic Party program, I think the 
party cannot retreat from the platform plank 
adopted at the 1948 convention. 


Voluntary Way to Civil Rights 

Q What is your opinion of the so-called voluntary 
or educational plan to bring about the end of race dis- 
crimination in the economic field? 

A We should never become so preoccupied with the 
issue of compulsory powers for fair-employment com- 
missions that we neglect continuous and persistent 
effort to eliminate racial discrimination on a voluntary 
basis. The voluntary way is always the best and 
cheapest way if it works. I certainly do not regard the 
two approaches as conflicting. They are and should 
always be complementary and coexistent. Indeed, in 
Illinois I think it fair to say that the mere presence on 
the legislative horizon of a Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Commission has accelerated the tempo of the 
voluntary approach. 

In my State, the Illinois State Chamber of Com- 
merce, which has steadfastly opposed my FEPC bills, 
has been doing a conscientious, intelligent and effec- 
tive job in the educational field. Should my bill ever 
pass, I would hope and expect that that effort would 
still go on. The State would then be free to deal with 
the small percentage of inevitable chiselers who are 
not amenable to these voluntary efforts, and the great 
and overwhelming percentage of decent employers 
would continue to react affirmatively, as they have 
heretofore, to the educational approach. 


Segregation in Illinois 

Q Have you had any experience with State prob- 
lems in connection with race segregation? How have 
you handled them? 

A We have had in Illinois during the last three 
years a few incidents created by the segregation prob- 
lem. The most notorious, of course, was the so-called 
Cicero riot, which was set off by the effort of a colored 
family to move into an apartment house in a suburb of 
Chicago. The failure of the local law-enforcement offi- 
cials to control that situation properly in time resulted 
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in an ugly manifestation of violence which prompted 
me to send in the National Guard to restore order. 

I have always felt that the overriding issue, at least 
for me as Governor, in any incident of this kind is the 
simple one of insistence upon observance of law and 
order. I will not countenance rioting, the destruction 
of property, and the rough handling of individuals, no 
matter what the cause and no matter what the charac- 
ter of the passions aroused. In this view, disorders pro- 
voked by racial troubles are no different from dis- 
orders provoked by any other cause. 

I have observed the same principle in some of the 
restlessness occasioned by the breaking down of segre- 
gation in our public schools and, by and large, we have 
made encouraging progress in this area with a mini- 
mum of difficulty. This is not to say that we are out of 
the woods yet, or that the job is finished—and, indeed, 
only a few weeks ago we had a discouraging setback in 
Cairo, Ill. However, the force of the State power was 
again thrown behind the basic principle I have men- 
tioned, and I think that we are again pointed in the 
right direction. 


TAFT-HARTLEY ACT— 


Q Are you in favor of a repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, or do you think that the Democratic platform 
should favor modifications in the Act? 

A I am this much of an expert on the Taft-Hartley 
law: I know that anyone who says flatly that he is 
either for or against that law is indulging our common 
weakness for oversimplification. The law comprises 
over 100 sections, and it deals with a vast and varying 
range of matters affecting labor relations. If those is- 
sues are considered one by one, as they must be, I do 
not believe that there is any single representative group 
of people who will be unanimous in their views on all. 

That is certainly the way I feel about it. Some fea- 
tures of the law seem to me to advance the cause of 
good labor relations, and other features, in my opin- 
ion, do not. I could not conscientiously subscribe to 
any position with respect to the Taft-Hartley law 
which does not take account of its great variety, and I 
happen to think that most of the people of the 
country, including the unions, have come to realize 
that the Taft-Hartley law cannot be dealt with in such 
simple and absolute terms. Obviously you do not have 


the space for me to get into an extended discussion of | 


these multiple issues. I think the Democratic platform 
should recommend modification. 


REGULATION— 


Q How far should government go in what is often 
called intervention in the economic life of the country? 

A No farther than is absolutely required by the 
necessities of the particular case. And such interven- 
tion as does occur should be primarily addressed to 
the maintenance and enforcement of competition in 
our economic life, not its destruction. 


Q Do you feel that the intervention should be con- 
fined primarily to emergencies, or do you think that 
there are certain areas of action which are now “af- 
fected with a public interest’? 

A That question does not mean much to me apart 
from specific cases. For example, I suppose that regu- 
lation of the rates and services of public utilities could 
be taken as an example of intervention by government 
in economic affairs. But those businesses have, for 
many years, been accepted as “affected with a public 
interest” in both legal and practical terms, and I be- 
lieve in sound and strong public regulation of them. 
Government ownership and operation of public-utility 
properties is, however, another instance of what might 
be comprehended within the concept of government 
intervention in economic life. I certainly would hope 
that intervention of this latter kind would be confined 
strictly to those cases where there is a need which is 
not and cannot be met by private capital. 

I do not believe that government, whether federal, 
State or local, should take on any job which it is not 
absolutely required to do by the facts of the case. I 
have said repeatedly that I believe in government 
being as small in scope and as local in character as 
possible; and certainly that objective cannot be 
achieved where government is steadily enlarging its 
business ownership and management commitments. 


FARM PROGRAM— 


Q What is your opinion about the farm program of 
the Administration? Should it be modified, or do you 
think the platform should advocate its continuance? 

A If one of the principal objectives of a farm pro- 
gram is to assure to the farmers themselves a fair and 
reasonable measure of prosperity, then the present 
program must be working all right because, at least in 
my section of the country, the farmers generally seem 
to be in good shape. Any Government subsidy pro- 
gram should be constantly re-evaluated to determine 
if it serves the purpose for which it was intended and 
whether the need continues to exist. The kind of farm 
problems with which I’ve been concerned for the last 
three years have to do with such purely local matters 
as the improvement of rural roads, enhancing the 
marketability of Illinois farm products, and putting on 
our big annual farm show—the State Fair—at a re- 
duced cost to the taxpayers. These State-government 
argricultural problems, though important and intri- 
cate and demanding in themselves, are far off the main 
channel of the federal farm program. I have not neg- 
lected them to spend my time thinking about possible 
improvements in federal programs. 

Q Do you think that there is a considerable area 
in which federal expenses can be cut without endan- 
gering our military program? 

A No one can say whether budgets can be wisely 
cut without digging into them. I have not done 


(Continued on next page) 
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FEDERAL BUDGET— 


this on the federal budget, and therefore I cannot 
speak with the authority which attaches to the 
words of my friend, Paul Douglas, who has done 
so. Perhaps I can best answer your question by 
saying that it has been my lot as Governor of IIli- 
nois to prepare and submit to the Legislature two 
executive budgets. The one I submitted in 1951, 
after the outbreak of the Korean War, was smaller 
than the one I submitted in 1949, a few months 
after I was first inaugurated. 

I like to think that I was able to accomplish this, 
despite the inflationary trend, simply because in the 
interval I had learned much more about the intricacies 
of State Government and scrutinized very closely the 
budget requests of the agencies under me. Anyway, 
that has made me believe, rightly or wrongly, that 
there is always fat to be found in governmental budg- 
ets, as in businesses or personal budgets, if one only 
has the time and energy to find it and_the guts to elim- 
inate it. Maybe I can answer your question even better 
by saying that I believe the State of Illinois would 
still be functioning if my second budget had been even 
smaller. 


SOCIAL WELFARE— 


Q Do you think that the expenditures on new pro- 
posals for social welfare should be eliminated entirely 
in a national emergency? 

A No. I think that proposals in this field should be 
much more carefully tested in an emergency period, to 
make sure that we are devoting our limited resources 
to matters of the highest priority. But I do not believe 
that it is possible flatly to say that all progress in social 
improvement must of necessity come to a complete 
halt. 

We should never advance faster than our means 
permit, and therefore a national emergency may slow 
the rate of advance. I assume, however, that the na- 
tional emergency you are speaking of is the one created 
by a Communist government, with its spurious claims 
to social betterment. One way that kind of an emer- 
gency can be diminished is to expose these claims to 
our potential friends abroad by demonstrating the 
large stake which all persons have in our democratic, 
free-enterprise way of life. 

Q Have you ever expressed yourself on compulsory 
health insurance? What is your view? 

A This is a problem about which my information is 
limited to that of any casual newspaper reader. It 
seems, unfortunately, to be a controversy which has 
generated more heat than light. For that reason, I 
think we have reached a stage requiring more factual 
inquiry and less expression of opinion. That is why I 
was very much pleased to see the President create an 
expert commission on our medical needs and why I 
am encouraged to read that this commission has al- 


ready begun to hold hearings at which facts are being 
carefully collected and all points of view heard. I, for 
one, would be willing to suppress any urge I had to rush 
into this controversy, until after we have had the bene. 
fit of the report of this commission. 

I am perfectly prepared to say, however, that, what- 
ever the best solution may prove to be, it is clear that 
the provision of adequate medical treatment for all our 
citizens is a critically pressing problem. It is so big, in- 
deed, that its solution will probably have to be reached 
on a tentative and experimental basis, with the ob- 
servance of some order of priorities which take into 
account both the needs and our capacities, financial 
and otherwise, to meet them. 

I have, in this regard, been quite impressed by the 
suggestion that the most pressing problem is the pro- 
tection of the average family from the illnesses of a 
catastrophic nature which mean utter financial ruin. 
If the insurance principle could be brought to bear on 
these catastrophic illnesses, it would largely eliminate 
the specter of terror from the average home, but still 
leave us financially undamaged and professionally 
independent. 

As in most cases, free and easy use of slogans does 
not seem to me to advance the argument very far in 
this area. I am against the socialization of the practice 
of medicine as much as I would be against the sociali- 
zation of my own profession, the law. Although the 
provision of adequate legal services to all of our peo- 
ple is by no means a problem of the magnitude of that 
involved in medical services, most lawyers have tried 
to work toward that goal in the same way that most 
doctors have done in their field. 

I am sure that in both the common objective can 
largely be realized without the destruction of profes- 
sional independence, if only we focus on the problems 
our great good will and good judgment. One thing is 
as clear as can be, and that is that this matter is much 
too important to be allowed to bog down in a welter of 
misunderstanding and partisan politics. 

Q Do you think the Democratic platform should 
come out in favor of it? 

A In the state of affairs which I have referred to in 
the answer I have just given you I do not think that the 
Democratic platform should commit itself to any spe- 
cific proposal. I think it should continue its endorse- 
ment of the general objective of working toward im- 
provement of the health of our people. 


CHIEF DOMESTIC ISSUES— 


Q What do you think are going to be the principal 
issues of the campaign on the domestic side? 

A I think that the domestic issues of the greatest 
importance to our country and to each of us as indi- 
viduals are inflation and national solvency. Each 
housewife in the grocery store is as painfully conscious 
of prices as the most learned economists and the most 
experienced financial men. Closely related is federal 
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.. « Biggest single issue: ‘foreign policy’ 


spending, increasing federal debt and higher taxes. 
Can these trends be reversed? 

A third issue will be the widespread disappointment 
with the revelations of abuse of public trust, and 
whether it is necessary to turn the national Adminis- 
tration over to another political party in order to deal 
adequately with this situation. 


LEADING WORLD ISSUES— 


Q What do you think are going to be the principal 
issues of the campaign on the foreign-policy side? 

A There is really only one issue here, and that is 
whether we continue to counter the threat of Soviet 
imperialism, by marshaling the resources of the free 
world. There are, of course, many subsidiary issues 
growing out of this major one. Few among us, I be- 
lieve, are really blind to the danger, and the great de- 
bate really revolves around means rather than ends. 
But means are crucial, and a wrong or impetuous 
choice can result in disaster. The campaign will be 
helpful if the foreign-policy debate can be carried on 
honestly and informatively and without exploitation 
of ignorance and passion. 

Q If you had to pick out the biggest single issue of 
the day, what issue would you choose? 

A Foreign policy, in my opinion. I would view with 
the utmost misgiving any indication that America was 
wobbling or indecisive. The continuity of our general 
postwar policy of resistance to Soviet pressure is the 
best and only hope of national security and peace. 

Inflation and the difficult price, wage and other eco- 
nomic problems which confront us are all a conse- 
quence of our huge effort to redress the balance of pow- 
er in the world and meet the biggest issue which any in- 
dividual or any nation can face, the loss of freedom. 


CORRUPTION— 


Q How do you think the corruption issue can be 
answered from the Democratic side? 

A I think the corruption issue has already been 
largely answered from the Democratic side. The most 
shocking revelations centered around the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. Those exposures were largely the 
work of a congressional committee headed by a Demo- 
cratic Representative, Cecil King. It was President 
Truman who responded promptly with the reorgani- 
zation plan to take the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
permanently out of politics, and it was the Democrats 
in Congress who showed the greatest unity in support- 
ing this proposal against bitter opposition. 

I should be the last to pretend that the Democrats 
in 1952 do not have a heavy load to carry on this is- 
sue. But the man in the street knows that no one has a 
monopoly of virtue, least of all a political party. We 
have learned over the years that honesty in public 
office cannot be measured by party labels. And we 
learned in 1923 and 1924 that a political party (in that 
case the Republican) does not have to get out of office 


in order to rid itself and the nation of the faithless. 

Q In your experience as Governor, have you found 
a bipartisan approach on certain issues helpful? 

A Indeed it has. I am proud of the fact that the 
1951 session of the Legislature in Illinois enacted a 
very large number of the proposals contained in my 
program—and both houses of the Legislature were 
Republican by comfortable margins. That was possi- 
ble only thanks to the help and co-operation of a sub- 
stantial number of Republicans. 

It is true, of course, that most of the issues which 
concern a State government like Illinois bear little re- 
lation to the issues which divide us nationally, and I 
have preached this up and down the length and 
breadth of our State. But it is quite easy to mix parti- - 
san politics into State affairs, the result being too often 
complete frustration and paralysis. I am genuinely 
grateful that we have been able to avoid this in Illinois 
because many members of both parties have exhibited 
real statesmanship in using the bipartisan approach. 


DELEGATING AUTHORITY— 


Q Do you believe in delegating to department heads 
complete authority, or do you believe in working out 
the policies in group consultation and then delegating 
full authority to each department head? 

A No chief executive either can, or should, shift re- 
sponsibility for major-policy formulation to his depart- 
ment heads. That is unfair to the latter, and certain to 
be disastrous to the former, because he will find inevi- 
tably that policy has gotten away from his control. I 
think, therefore, that the top executive should always 
keep in close touch with the policies of his department 
heads. Anybody who is good enough to head a depart- 
ment should, of course, be trusted in large measure 
with ‘the execution of policies once evolved in consul- 
tation; but, even here, a Governor of a State should 
not, any more than the president of a large corpora- 
tion, isolate himself completely from familiarity with 
what is going on in actual administration. 

Q Since you won the 1948 election for Governor by 
572,000 and Mr. Truman won by only 33,000, to what 
do you attribute the success of your campaign—did a 
large number of Republicans vote for you? 

A The application of a little arithmetic suggests 
that the answer is “Yes.” Illinois has an ancient, how- 
ever unfortunate and misguided, propensity for voting 
Republican in State contests, which I can best illus- 
trate by noting that I am the fourth Democratic Gov- 
ernor of Illinois since the Civil War. I think there is 
no question but that I was the beneficiary in 1948 of a 
large protest vote which included many numbers of 
the same political faith as my opponent. I hope those 
same people will vote for me next November for more 
positive reasons. 


The full text of the interview with Governor Stevenson ap- 
peared originally in U.S. News & World Report in the issue of 
April 25, 1952. 
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2. BEFORE THE FIREWORKS. Stevenson supporter 
Arvey of Illinois, and Harriman man Franklin D. Roos 
Jr., are friendly enemies in this early Convention s¢ 


1. IT STARTED WITH STEVENSON: The man who came to wel- 5. PULLING NO PUNCHES. Governor Herman Talmadge x 
come delegates got welcomed himself with a rousing ovation. To Georgia took the rostrum to shout that his State opposed 
quiet demonstrators, the Governor ducked out fast after his speech. “loyalty resolution” binding delegates to the party nomi 
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3. ‘CIVIL WAR’ VETERANS: Senaior Lehman of New York and 4. WATCHFUL WAITING. South Carolina’s James F. Byrnes 
Humphrey of Minnesota, old hands at fighting for the Northern appeared confident as he listened to the bitter debate. A 
Viewpoint, were grim as they entered a committee session. skilled political infighter, he had been busy behind the scenes. 


b. YANKEE FROM MICHIGAN. Senator Blair 7. BELOVED ‘VEEP’: The appearance of Vice President Alben W. Barkley 
9ody, who sponsored the prickly loyalty at the hall creates temporary harmony in the dispute-ridden party as State 
, leans into the ‘‘mikes to make apoint. after State joins in a long and affectionate salute. (Continued on page 28.) 
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8. DOWN TO BUSINESS. After the parades, the cheers and the ferences were accentuated, ideological disputes laid bare in 
handshakes came the battles. Democrats found they were a rough-and-tumble debate. Delegates listened tensely wh 
“house divided’ by more than Convention aisles. Regional dif- unity factions worked behind the scenes to patch things 


11. ‘CLOSE HARMONY’: Louisiana’s rebels, 12. SENATOR RUSSELL HAD HIS DAY, and 13. BIGGEST AND BEST show 
in danger of being booted out of the Con- so did every other candidate in gala demon- for Stevenson, candidate 
vention, huddie and vow to fight it out. strations, unrestrained—except by the clock. didn‘t want to run. You coul 
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9. TEMPERS FLARE. Sam Rayburn, whose service as Speaker 10. GLEEFUL GREETING. Senator Harry Byrd of Virginia beams 
of the House is longest in history, was charged with unfair- at Governor Byrnes after the threatened ban on three Southern 
ness “for the first time in my life’’ by angry South Dakota. States was averted on a dramatic, often-interrupted roll call. 


Photos: From USN & WR Staff, United Press, Wide World 
#e the delegates for the signs 14. DRAFT-SHY Stevenson is finally smoked out of seclusion to greet the party that has 
this ‘‘spontaneous’’ outburst united (he hopes) behind him. Tired, baggy-eyed delegates cheer hoarsely, rival candidates 
agemanaged, like all the others). offer weary congratulations, and Democrats start to think about a vice-presidential candidate. 
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The Top Men If Stevenson Wins 


New names and faces will 
move into the White House with 
Stevenson if he wins in Novem- 
ber. He likes a brain trust. 

Picking a Stevenson Cabinet 
‘shows what to expect. There are 
spots for veteran Democrats, but 
few places for Truman men. 

A look at his advisers promises 
something close to a clean-out. 
It will be the same party, but 
that’s about all. 


An intellectual air will pervade the 
White House if a Stevenson Admin- 
istration takes over in Washington. 
There will be Sunday evening skull 
sessions. Professors and bright young 
men will come back into their own for 
the first time since the early days of 
the New Deal. 

Alert newspapermen, with very defi- 
nite ideas about what’s wrong with the 
world, will find a White House wel- 
come. 

Gone will be the strongly political 
atmosphere of the White House in 
the Truman Administration. A brain 
trust is likely to take over from hard- 
headed politicians. Seminars on problems 





WALTER JOHNSON 
. . . foreign-policy adviser? 
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Brain Trust, Not Politics; Seminars, Not Poke; 


of the day probably will replace weekly 
poker parties. 

Adlai Stevenson, if elected President, 
is expected to carry out a sweeping 
change in top personnel—about as sweep- 
ing as Republicans would carry out. The 
only difference would be that Democrats 
—modern Democrats—would be in charge 
instead of Republicans. 

The Illinois group that will replace 
the Missouri group, in other words, will 
produce quite a change. Graduates of 
Illinois universities, blue bloods from 
Chicago’s North Shore, mostly younger 
men, will take the place of the party 
wheel horses from the wards of Kansas 
City and St. Louis. 


Into the White House itself, if Sieven- 


son takes charge, will move a team of 
experts who have acted as personal aides 
to the Illinois Governor. William Mc- 
Cormick Blair, Jr., a close friend of the 
Governor, who resides with him in the 
Executive Mansion, may well move into 
the White House as confidential secre- 
tary. Mr. Blair, 35, member of a wealthy 
Chicago family, is a product of Groton, 
Stanford and the University of Virginia 
Law School, and a veteran of the China- 
Burma-India theater of World War II. 

Top administrative assistant will be 
Carl McGowan, 40, who worked with 
the Governor in Washington during the 
war. He left Northwestern University, 
where he was a professor of law, to join 
the Stevenson staff in Springfield. His 
chief job is to steer the Stevenson legis- 
lative program through the State Legis- 
lature. He probably will have similar 
duties with Congress if the Illinois Gov- 
ernor goes to Washington. 

Other aides who can expect White 
House staff jobs are Richard J. Nelson, 
36, lawyer and president of the Young 
Democratic Clubs of America; William I. 
Flanagan, 36, former Chicago news- 
paperman; Don Hyndman, 42, also with 
Illinois newspaper experience, and 
Lawrence E. Irvin, 41, a fellow towns- 
man of Bloomington, Ill., who held 
several State jobs before joining the 
Stevenson staff. 

These half dozen administrative assist- 
ants meet regularly with the Governor 
each week to discuss State affairs. In 
addition, Mr. Blair and Mr. McGowan 
usually lunch with the Governor. The 
group closely resembles the White House 
staff under the late President Roosevelt 
and the team organized by New York 
Governor Thomas E. Dewey at Albany. 


Governor Stevenson, in fact, is an ad. 
mirer of the Dewey administrative setup. 

Close personal advisers will appex 
on the Washington scene, too. 

Fred K. Hoehler, 59, Illinois Directo, 
of Public Welfare, might well become 
the Harry Hopkins of a Stevenson Ad. 
ministration. He is a career social worker 
and an intimate of the Governor. He 
joined the Stevenson staff on a temporary 
basis to reorganize the Welfare Depart. 
ment and modernize the State hospital 
system, but stayed to see the program 
through. He has been public safety di 
rector of Cincinnati, director of the 
American Public Welfare Association 
and executive director of the Chicago 
Community Fund. During the he 
served as Director of Relief in Hort 
Africa and as an official of the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad 
ministration in London. 

Walter V. Schaefer, 47, Illinois Su 
preme Court Justice, and a former ad- 
ministrative assistant, will become a 
valued adviser in a Stevenson Adminis. 
tration. Like several other close asso- 
ciates, Judge Schaefer was a_ professor 
of law at Northwestern. 

Another valued adviser is J. Edward 
Day, 38, who left a Chicago law practice 
to become an administrative assistant 
and then moved to the post of Director 
of Insurance. The Insurance Department 
is a special Stevenson interest. 
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Walter Johnson,* 35, of the history de- 
partment of the University of Chicago, 
will doubtless become a foreign-policy 
adviser, whether or not he takes an off- 
tial position. It was Johnson who brought 
the Stevenson draft firmly into the open 
with the organization of the Chicago 
Stevenson for President” Club even 
though the Governor still was saying he 
didn’t want the nomination. Close 
friends, Johnson and the Governor see 
@ye to eye on foreign policy and both 
are enthusiastic about aiding under- 
developed countries. 

Other close associates of Governor 
Stevenson are Hermon D. “Dutch” 
Smith, a Chicago insurance _ broker, 
Marshall Field, Jr., publisher of the Chi- 
3 cago Sun-Times, and George Ball, Wash- 
: ington attorney and a law-school class- 
i mate. Porter McKeever, 36, a Government 
« information officer who met Stevenson 
when he was a U.S. delegate to the 
United Nations, has become a foreign- 
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policy aide and can be expected to 
keep that position if the Governor goes 
to Washington. 

In general, Governor Stevenson’s ad- 
visers are young, well educated and 
earnest public servants. Most of them 
were educated in Illinois schools and 
colleges, many are lawyers and none is 
a regular party politician. They act 
as a general staff, laying down policies 
and planning how to carry them out. 
Governor Stevenson is no believer in 
snap decisions, but prefers to know 
where he is going and how he will get 
there. 

As to a Cabinet, the Governor will 
recognize political realities. He must 
appoint loyal party men to the job, try 
to heal factional disputes and consider 
geography. As Governor, he works 
through the regular party organization 
and co-operates with local leaders. As 
President, he could be expected to fol- 
low the same methods. 
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Averell Harriman appears to be a 
good bet for Secretary of State in a 
Stevenson Administration. He is from 
New York, he represents the “Fair Deal” 
wing of the party and he has had wide 
experience in foreign affairs. Mr. Harri- 
man was one of the architects of the 
Marshall Plan and one of the top officials 
who carried out that plan. Now he is 
directing the Mutual Security Admin- 
istration. 

There would be a continuity of policy 
in the State Department with Harriman 
as a successor to Dean Acheson. That 
would conform to Stevenson ideas, since 
he, too, has had a hand in shaping that 
policy and defending it. 

George W. Mitchell, an officer of 
the ‘Chicago Federal Reserve Bank, is 
the top Stevenson financial adviser. He 
was the Governor’s first Director of Fi- 
nance and continues to advise him in 
tax and budget policies. He has been a 
member of the Illinois Tax Commission 
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and president of the National Tax Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Mitchell’s experience qualifies him 
for Secretary of the Treasury. His close 
association with Stevenson is an added 
reason to believe that he will be con- 
sidered for that post. 

Scott W. Lucas, former Senator from 
Illinois, seems sure to be considered for 
Attorney General. He has been the prin- 
cipal contact man between Stevenson 
and various Washington officials, includ- 
ing President Truman and a number of 
Senators. 

The former Senator doubtless would 
like a Cabinet job and his services to 
Stevenson appear to entitle him to one. 
The Justice Department is the logical 
place for him. 

Jacob M. Arvey, the Cook County 
Democratic leader, is the politician 
chiefly responsible for Governor Stev- 
enson’s prominence. He selected Steven- 
son in the first place as the party’s can- 
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didate for Governor in 1948 and has 
since given him organization support. 
Arvey and Stevenson get along well 
in patronage matters. The job of Post- 
master General is a strong possibility. 

Robert A. Lovett may. be the only 
holdover from Truman in a Stevenson 
Cabinet. His ability impresses the Illinois 
Governor and he has had wide experi- 
ence in defense matters. Governor 
Stevenson probably will be inclined to 
keep the incumbent in his post as Sec- 
retary of Defense. 

Joseph C. O’Mahoney, Senator from 
Wyoming, would be a natural Stevenson 
choice for Secretary of the Interior. This 
job, dealing with public lands, tradition- 
ally goes to a Westerner and the Senator 
is familiar with its problems. 

Frank P. Graham, of North Carolina, 
is the type of man that Governor Steven- 
son likes to appoint to office. Former 
college president, former Senator, a 
skilled mediator, he appears to be a likely 
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choice for Secretary of Labor. He gets 
along well with union leaders and has the 
additional advantage of belonging to the 
progressive wing of the Democratic 
Party in the South. 

Sidney S$. McMath, Governor of Ar 
kansas, seems to fill the bill for Secretary 
of Agriculture if Governor Stevenson 
makes the appointment. He is young, 40, 
with a distinguished war record, and 
comes from a Southern farm State. 

Chester Bowles, of Connecticut, would 
balance a Stevenson Cabinet as Secretary 
of Commerce by bringing in a New 
England Democrat and another “Fait 
Dealer.” He is a former Governor, former 
Price Administrator, and was a success- 
ful advertising executive. 

This prospective Cabinet, of course, is 
only one of many that Stevenson as Presi- 
dent might put together, but it has 
geographical balance, political strength 
and promises a completely new Admin- 
istration. 
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Oldsmobile Ninety-Eight Convertible. A General Motors Product *Hydra-Matic Super Drive, GM Hydraulic Steering, Autronic-Eye, 


white sidewall tires optional at extra cost. Equipment, accessories, 


and trim illustrated subject to change without notice. 


This is the climax of the “classic” idea in 

motor cars! This is the car that brings the 

“ultra-long look” to the convertible field— a ii 

the Oldsmobile Ninety-Eight! Here, for you, is R 0 h KET 

anew measure of grace and glamor and low- 

poised beauty in an automobile. Interiors are 

the richest in Oldsmobile history—luxurious 

leather over deep-foam rubber, sparkling 

new trim, beautiful new color combinations! 

Above all, this is a “Rocket” Engine car— 

powered by Oldsmobile’s famous new 160- e ° 
horsepower engine! Paired with new Hydra- Minety—Eight 
Matic Super Drive*, the “Rocket” brings 

you a thrilling new kind of action. GM 

Hydraulic Steering* and the exciting new 

Autronic-Eye* make driving easier and safer 


than ever! Drive tomorrow’s classic—today! 
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If the compressed air in your automatic instrument and 
process-control lines holds moisture, rust or oil, your 
business has “hardening of the arteries.”” Instrument 
D 
readings can go haywire... air-line valves can stick... 
D 5D d 
controls can be faulty... almost anything can happen 


... and it all costs money! 


It’s unhealthy economics to install an elaborate remote 
process control system and then not keep the pressure 
air clean and dry, Dry air can’t freeze... can’t form 
rust! That’s why the ALCOA Activated Alumina cure is 
so effective. This reliable desiccant works efficiently to 


prevent moisture and oil from entering the system, 


ALCOA Activated Alumina is abundantly available for 
your dehydrating system, Numerous manufacturers can 
supply you with drying equipment using ALCOA 
Activated Alumina, 


Thorough conditioning of air with ALCOA Activated 
Alumina puts new life into process-control systems . . . 
reduces maintenance and operating hazards. Write us 
today for details. 


Write to: ALuminumM CompANy OF AMERICA, CHEMICALS 
Division, 6018 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Dow t forget UTILITUBE—ALCOA’S instrument air-line 
tubing in long lengths, 
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ALCOA) ALUMINAS and FLUORIDES 


ACTIVATED ALUMINAS + CALCINED ALUMINAS + HYDRATED 
ALUMINAS + TABULAR ALUMINAS + LOW SODA ALUMINAS 
ALUMINUM FLUORIDE + SODIUM FLUORIDE + SODIUM 
ACID FLUORIDE + FLUOBORIC ACID + CRYOLITE + GALLIUM 
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HOW STEVENSON WAS PICKED 


Struggle for Power . . . Deadlock . . . Compromise 


CHICAGO 


Adlai Stevenson is a presidential nomi- 
nee in spite of himself hecause he be- 
came the only man the Democrats could 
agree upon in the plight in which they 
found themselves in Chicago. 

It was no single drive by any one per- 
son, or group of persons, that produced 
the nomination for him. The Governor 
of Illinois had no official spokesman, no 
high-powered campaign headquarters, 
no expensive organization. He kept dis- 
avowing his candidacy, backing away 
from the nomination, until the job finally 
caught up with him. 

Unlike the old days of “Clear it with 
Sidney,” when Franklin D. Roosevelt 
permitted Sidney Hillman, a labor lead- 
er, to pick a vice-presidential candidate, 
no one had sufficient control over the 
1952 Convention to dictate a choice. 
There had been a time when Mr. Tru- 
man might have held such power. But 
he had let that time pass. 

In the Covention, the best that any- 
one held was a veto power. Philip Mur- 
ray, George Harrison, Walter Reuther, 
other labor-union men and _ left-wing 
groups vetoed Vice President Alben 
Barkley. They turned down Robert S. 
Kerr. They would not have Richard B. 
Russell. But they could not put over 
Averell Harriman or Estes Kefauver. 
Eventually, they had to come to some- 
one who was acceptable to the moderate 
groups. And that man was Stevenson. 

The signs had been pointing in his 
direction for many months, in spite of 
the fact that Stevenson declared him- 
self, time and again, not a candidate. 
But he was the man who was acceptable 
to all elements of the party. 

What had happened was that when 
Mr. Truman opened the stable door six 
months ago with his own withdrawal 
from the field, the Democrats went gal- 
loping off in all directions. During the 
years since the first New Deal of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, the party has become a 
blend of all sorts of groups, big and little. 
Pressures well up inside the party, driv- 
ing the White House toward labor and 
Northern groups with special interests, 
driving Democrats in Congress into di- 
vision and dispute, with the South tug- 
ging one way and the North another. Mr. 
Truman’s withdrawal set all these groups 
into a scramble for control of the party. 

The real story goes back into 1951, 
when it became obvious that Mr. Tru- 
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man had no intention of running tor re- 
election. 

There were many reasons. Antagonism 
to him in the South had risen to such 
a crest that the breaking point was at 
hand inside the party if the President 
tried again. His wife was tired of the 
White House. He himself, while enjoying 
its power and the rich life that it gave a 
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TRUMAN AND STEVENSON 
... no label on the Governor 


onetime farm boy, was restive under the 
restraints of his office. Scandals in Gov- 
ernment were breaking right and left. 
There even had been an attempt upon 
his own life. And so Mr. Truman pre- 
pared to withdraw. 

In stepping out, Mr. Truman _ had 
decided not to dictate a choice. He had 
too many friends who would be involved 
in the scramble for succession to try to 
choose among them. He was looking for- 
ward to a pleasant life after the Presi- 
dency. He did not want it filled with 
enemies. For a time, he toyed with the 
idea of handing the succession to Steven- 
son. But the Governor backed away so 
hastily that the President discarded such 
a plan. He decided to throw the race 
open and let ,everyone scramble for it. 
But, always, he would have a veto power. 

Not until the formal announcement of 
the President, made to Democrats at the 
Jefferson-Jackson Day dinner, did the 
forces back of him begin to take serious- 
ly his intention not to run. Even then, 
some of them continued to think hope- 
fully of a draft for the President. 

Two of the elements behind the Presi- 
dent had developed a special importance. 
One of these is the group of spokesmen 
for organized labor: Philip Murray, Presi- 
dent of CIO; Walter Reuther, head of the 
United Auto Workers; George Harrison, 
of the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks; 
various heads of individual AFL and CIO 
unions. The second element is allied in 
many ways with the first. It is Americans 
for Democratic Action, or ADA. It is 
more of a holding company and thought 
factory for labor and various minority 
and left-wing groups than an organiza- 
tion whose power can be measured in 
terms of members. It speaks for organi- 
zations, rather than individuals. 

The potency of labor and ADA has 
been reflected many times in presiden- 
tial actions. Each of the organizations 
has sharp economists, experts in govern- 
ment and politics, quick-minded public- 
relations people, men who know how to 
use every modern method to sway pub- 
lic opinion. 

With Mr. Truman stepping out of the 
race, the men in these organizations began 
to look about for a candidate. 

Estes Kefauver, of Tennessee, leaped 
into the race. He was a young man in a 
hurry, trying for a quick turnover on the 
publicity he had gotten by the use of 
television in the crime-committee hear- 
ings that he had conducted for the Sen- 
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ate. Some of the labor and ADA men 
hitched their hopes to Kefauver. But the 
Tennessee Senator got no blessing from 
the White House. 

Other labor and ADA men began to 
swing toward Governor Stevenson. 
James Loeb, former national secretary 
for ADA, later attached to Mr. Truman’s 
staff, came to Chicago to lead a cam- 
paign for his nomination. Senator Her- 
bert H. Lehman, of New York, who 
works closely with labor and ADA, turned 
hopefully to Stevenson. So did George 
Harrison, an AFL official as well as a 
rail-labor leader. 

Stevenson’s reluctance. It was at 
about this time that Mr. Truman called 
the Governor to the White House to talk 
in terms of giving his support to Steven- 
son—and got rebuffed. 

There was a real reason why Mr. 
Stevenson backed away from presiden- 
tial support. The last thing he wanted 
to do was to go into a presidential cam- 
paign labeled as a Truman candidate, 
with all the charges of corruption and 
graft that have been heaped upon the 
Truman Administration weighing him 
down. Mr. Truman might give him a 
nomination. But the President could not 
give him an election. 

Moreover, Mr. Stevenson wanted to 
come into the White House—if he was 
to do so—with a free hand to make what- 
ever changes he wished to make. 

And so Mr. Stevenson turned down the 
idea so promptly, and so emphatically, 
that the President was a little hurt. Mr. 
Truman began to think in terms of other 
men. The word spread that Mr. Steven- 
son was not the man. 

Other candidates swarmed into the 
field. Kefauver was running hard. Sena- 
tor Russell yielded to the urging of his 
Georgia Democratic organization and 
came into the race. Senator Kerr, of 
Oklahoma, got out and began talking. 
Vice President Alben Barkley began to 
think in terms of a promotion. There 
were others. 

With new aspirants bobbing up every 
week, all the heat of a labor-ADA wing 
of the party was turned on Mr. Steven- 
son for a 48-hour period early in April. 
Jacob Arvey, head of the Chicago Demo- 
cratic machine, national committeeman 
for Illinois, helped to put on the pres- 
sure. Mr. Stevenson declined to enter 
actively into the race, held back, said he 
wanted to be Governor of Illinois. 

At this point, the labor-ADA group 
gave up on him and began actively to 
look for other candidates. Loeb quit the 
Stevenson movement and turned to the 
organization of a campaign for Averell 
Harriman. 

Again, there was a real reason why 
Mr. Stevenson had remained impervious 
to these new pressures that were being 
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applied to him. He knew that he could 
not win without substantial support from 
the South. And he could not have a 
united party if he became tagged as a 
candidate of labor and ADA, or any 
left-wing group. 

Similarly, he resisted pressure from 
Arvey all the way through the months 
ahead. He did not want his name to go 
before the Convention as a candidate 
bound to, and tied down by, the Chicago 
machine. 

Labor and ADA turned to the drives 
for Harriman and for Kefauver. Their 
forces were fairly well divided between 
the two candidates. 
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Kefauver kept plugging away, cam- 
paigning hard in the primaries, making 
a good showing against little opposition. 
But he was picking up delegates. Jolin 
Hoving of ADA went out to Wisconsin 
to help in that campaign. Other ADA 
men and labor men showed up along 
the line elsewhere. Nathan Straus, pub- 
lic-housing director in the Roosevelt 
Administration, a wealthy New Yorker, 
helped out with funds. So did old friend 
Porter Warner. Jr., a Chattanooga man- 
ufacturer. Gael Sullivan, a smart young 
former official of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, was drawn into the 
Kefauver operation. 

Harriman conducted an out-and-out 
“Fair Deal” campaign. Labor and ADA 
felt sure they could depend on him. And, 


FIVE DEMOCRATIC HOPEFULS SOUGHT THE JOB 
Harriman, Barkley, Kefauver, Kerr, Russell 


—— 


if his candidacy, should get going, there 
was every hope that he could get the 
White House blessing. 

Harriman had to carry the financial 
load for his own campaign. He is 
wealthy man and businessmen roared 
with laughter when approached by Har. 
riman workers asking for a campaign 
contribution for him. 

Originally, Harriman had been put 
into the race by Paul Fitzpatrick, the 
New York State leader, who needed a 
place to put the New York delegates, 
Harriman himself had favored Steven. 
son. But when labor, ADA leaders 
and others, such as Franklin D. Roose. 
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velt, Jr., and Senator Lehman began 
to put their weight back of him, Har- 
riman began to run_ enthusiastically. 
He demanded that no concessions be 
made to the South, said the Democrats 
could win without the conservatives in 
the South. 

Harriman pointed out that the Dem- 
ocratic candidate, in every election from 
1932 on, would have won without a 
single Southern electoral vote, except for 
1948. Even in 1948, it the votes that went 
to Henry A. Wallace in New York alone 
had gone to the Democrats, they would 
have won without carrying a single South- 
ern State. He felt the Southern conserva- 
tives were an actual handicap to the party 
and should be expelled. 

This point of view embittered the 
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Southerners. They rallied behind Russell, 












began to talk of party revolt. But the 
senator said he would have no part of 
revolt. 

The struggle for control of the party 
now was becoming rough. It was recog- 
nized that Russell had little or no chance 
of getting a nomination, but his strength 
might be used to swing the Southern 
delegates in a block to some compromise 
candidate. There was, for a time, hope 
that Vice President Barkley might be the 


man. 

Old-line political handlers from the 
Truman organization fell in back of the 
Barkley drive. Leslie Biffle, Senate Secre- 
tay, friend of the President, went to 
work for the Vice President. James A. 
Farley, onetime Chairman of the Na- 
tional Committee in the Roosevelt hey- 
day, backed him. 

The hopes of the Vice President rose. 
He long had been a friend of labor and 
felt he had a right to expect the support 
of labor men. Moreover, he hoped for 
the support of Mr. Truman. 

But the aggressive labor forces would 
have none of Barkley as a presidential 
candidate. Reuther, Harrison, Murray, 
others tried to get the word to him gen- 
tly that they thought him too old. When 
gentle methods failed, they told him 
bluntly. The Vice President withdrew 
with a blast at labor’s dictation. 

Russell also was angered by the con- 
tinued pressures that labor and ADA 
men were exerting upon the Convention. 
He issued a hot statement. 

By this time, the lines were drawn so 
tautly between the Russell-Kerr forces 
on the one side and the Kefauver-Harri- 
man group on the other that no one of 
these candidates could have won accept- 
ance by enough Convention delegates 
to give him the nomination. It was 
obvious that the party must have a 
compromise candidate. And this candi- 
date could not be a man who was the 
first choice of labor or of ADA or of the 
South, 

The first choice of labor was Harri- 
man, Next was Kefauver. ADA favored 
the same two men. The South wanted 
Russell. The White House, backing away 
from any show of dictation, would have 
favored Harriman, might have accepted 
Barkley. 

But the Convention passed over the 
favorite sons one by one. And so it came 
to the man whose position in the middle 
had been obvious all along. 

In the Convention, the first show- 
down came in a bitter, brawling fight 
over whether three Southern State dele- 
gations should be permitted to vote after 
they had refused to sign a loyalty pledge, 
promising to back the nominee of the 
party. Here, the Stevenson forces linked 
with Barkley-Kerr-Russell groups to beat 
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down the opposition of the Kefauver- 
Harriman-Humphrey coalition. Moderates 
in big-city State delegations and in 
Border States joined with the South. 

This was the test that pointed the way 
to the ultimate Stevenson victory. In the 
grip of the struggle, with each side strain- 
ing for victgry, State delegations caucused 
again and again, shifted their votes back- 
ward and forward. First one side inched 
forward, then the other. The ballot ran 
to record length, with States passing un- 
til they could poll, then giving their vote; 
and later, under pressure from the floor 
workers on one side or the other, chang- 
ing it again. 


drew his name and the bulk of the New 
York delegation followed his wishes and 
went to Stevenson. Massachusetts yielded 
to pressure of Governor Paul A. Dever, 
who pulled out his name, and a large 
slice of that State’s delegation went to 
Stevenson. Down the line, other bul- 
warks began to crumble. In the back- 
ground, there had been a scramble for 
the Vice Presidency. Labor-ADA groups 
tried to wangle it for either Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Jr., or for Kefauver. 

The Tennessee Senator made a dra- 
matic entrance down the middle aisle, led 
by Senator Paul A. Douglas, of Illinois, 
intending to make a speech that would 
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AN ALOOF SPECTATOR SAW THE JOB SEEK HIM 


Governor Stevenson watched and waited 


But there was no doubt when the dust 
settled which forces held the whip hand 
over the Convention. The party mod- 
erates, led by Speaker Sam Rayburn, who 
ruled the Convention, had held the lines 
and prevented a party split. Down in 
the aisles, such old-timers as James A. 
Farley and William Bray, his onetime 
aide, now an official of the Democratic 
National Committee, had been busy. So 
had Leslie Bifle, White House intimate 
and Secretary of the Senate. The way 
had been paved for a Stevenson nomina- 
tion. 

When the Convention headed into its 
final showdown on the balloting, the way 
was clear. During a brief recess, Truman 
organization men cracked down on the 
States they could reach. Harriman with- 


pave the way for winning the Vice Presi- 
dency for himself. But he was too eager. 
Speaker Rayburn was furious at Ke- 
fauver’s interruption of a roll call. Con- 
vention officials all but tossed Kefauver 
bodily into a corner and went ahead with 
the roll call. They hoped that Stevenson 
might be put over without the help of 
Kefauver. And they had their eyes on 
other men for the Vice Presidency. They 
wanted to make a stronger bid to hold 
the South in line. 

In ‘the end, the professionals running 
the Convention had their way. The 
amateurs of Kefauver were shunted 
aside. The nomination went to Adlai 
Stevenson. He was not the topmost 
choice of any group. But he was ac- 
ceptable to all. 
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REVOLTS IN BOTH PARTIES 


The Old Guard of each party 
is in trouble. Patching up revolts 
now doesn’t mean they are end- 
ed for good. 

A republican ‘‘New Guard” is 
in charge there, behind Eisen- 
hower. A “New Guard” among 
Democrats wants to form a “‘la- 
bor-liberal’’ party—to cut the 
traditional power of the South. 

Structure of U. S. political sys- 
tem is undergoing a change. 


CHICAGO 
Both political parties in this coun- 
try, at their core, are split wide open 
as they head into the campaign to 
elect a new President. In both parties, 
the split is between the Old Guard 
and the new. 
Old-timers are in trouble. The young 
blades, with different ideas about how 





Youth Bids for Power, 


political parties—and the country—should 
be run are making a strong bid for 
power. 

When Robert A. Taft lost his bid for 
the Republican presidential nomination, 
bitterness among his followers ran deep. 
Some talked of a bolt to the Democrats 
if that party named a Southern candidate. 
Contributions from Republican sources 
began to flow to one or two Democratic 
candidates. Taft people still have no en- 
thusiasm for Dwight Eisenhowe:, veir 
party's nominee. 

When the Democrats moved into Chi- 
cago to nominate a presidential candi- 
date, they turned their backs for a time 
on leaders of the conservative wing of 
their party. The “liberals” from the North 
—most of them political upstarts in the 
eyes of their Southern elders—sought by 
means of a loyalty pledge to force the 
Old Guard Southerners to walk out of 
the Convention and leave the youngsters 
in control of the party. 

It was a try that failed, but it came 
close. The Old Guard of the North 
stepped in to join forces with the Old 
Guard of the South, and the Southerners 


Old Guards Are Bitter 


rallied just enough votes to permit them 
to stay in the Convention. If the liberals 
had had their way, the Democratic Party 
might have piled up on the rocks then 
and there. 

Revolts in both parties are real and 
will not be settled easily. They will 
affect the campaign and the struggle for 
control of party machinery. Delegates 
back home from the conventions were 
drawing these conclusions from the in- 
fighting they had witnessed in Chicago, 

North-South split is wider than ever 
in the Democratic Party. The struggle of 
the future is to be a clear test between 
the unions and big-city political machines 
of the North on one hand and the con- 
servative wing of the South. 

Lined up on one side are a group of 
young bloods—Senator Blair Moody, of 
Michigan; Governor G. Mennen Wil- 
liams, of Michigan; Senator Hubert H. 
Humphrey, of Minnesota; Representative 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., of New York, 
and a few others. They are fronting for 
Walter Reuther, head of the CIO Auto 
Workers Union, and other union leaders 

(Continued on page 40) 
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‘BACK IN THE FOREST AGAIN!’ 
For dissenters in both 


—Sandeson in the Ft. Wayne News-Sentinel 


‘USING THE WRONG LURE!’ 
parties, no place to bolt? 
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Build with The American Magazine 


Hometown Americans are those sub- 
stantial families in every city, town and 
neighborhood who plant their roots 
firmly, face up to the future together, 
and make America grow. 

They make The American Magazine 
strong too! More than 2,500,000 typical 
Hometown America families believe in 
The American Magazine, for its useful, 
friendly “family” character. 

These readers of The American Maga- 
zine have incomes 38% above the U. S. 
average. They build more homes. They 
buy more cars, clothes, foods. They 
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chasing power... yet it is economical. 
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The American Magazine than through 
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to grow with tomorrow in The American 
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who would like to drive the Southern 
conservatives out of the party. If they 
have their way, the Democratic Party will 
become a Labor Party. They are willing 
to take their chances on winning elec- 
tions without the help of the South. 

On the other side are the Southern Old 
Guard—the Byrds, the Byrneses, the 
Georges and others who hold party po- 
sitions of great power in Congress and in 
the Southern States. They want to keep a 
conservative checkrein on the party, and 
are willing, if necessary, to break away 
from the North to keep the kind of party 
they want. 

A third-party ticket in the South, 
such as the States-Rights ticket of 1948, 
is not likely this year. The Democratic 
ticket probably will go on the ballot in 
most, if not all, Southern States. But 
State conventions and State executive 


—Uaited Press 


EISENHOWER IN THE WOODS 
. .. youth vs. age 


committees will decide this question in 
the next few weeks. 

Adlai Stevenson, as the party’s nomi- 
nee for President, went out of his way at 
Chicago to avoid a break with the 
Southerners. Southern leaders will want 
to know more about him before giving 
full support to the Democratic ticket. 

It is possible in some States for Steven- 
son’s name to go on the ticket, with a 
list of electors under his name, and for 
those electors to be directed by the State 
Democratic convention, or its executive 
committee, to vote in the Electoral Col- 
lege for another candidate. 

General Eisenhower is popular in 
the South and can be counted on to run 
strong in Virginia, Florida, Texas, and 
some other States. But, if he is to carry 
any Southern States, it probably will 
have to be as an out-and-out Republican 
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candidate, not as a Republican running 
on a third ticket or as a Democrat. 

It would have been different if the 
Southern revolters had been thrown out 
of the Convention. They then would have 
been in a strong position to go home and 
work for the Republican ticket. 

There is evidence that that is what 
some of them wanted to do. Delegates 
from six Southern States went to the 
Convention with the ‘intention of being 
expelled and forcing a showdown on 
that issue. But the six States did not stick 
together. In the end, only three held out 
against signing the loyalty pledge—South 
Carolina, Virginia and Louisiana. When 
the Convention refused to throw them 
out, they were robbed of an issue. As a 
result, it will be harder for them to swing 
their votes to Eisenhower in November. 

Eisenhower was helped somewhat by 
the Democratic split, but not as much 
as if the Southerners had bolted or been 
tossed out. 

Rebel Democrats from the North 
largely were supporters of Averell Har- 
riman and Estes Kefauver. They accept 
Stevenson grudgingly, think he is not 
liberal enough. But they will support the 
ticket because they have no other place 
to go, and because their own jobs are at 
stake. So the Northern revolt will not be 
a revolt against Stevenson. 

Feeling ran deep in the South over 
the attempt of the Northern “Young 
Guard” to force old-line Democrats to 
sign loyalty oaths. It showed up in the 
public statements of important leaders of 
the party. 

Senator Richard Russell, of Georgia, 
for example, had this to say: “The 
Democrate Party is a party of labor, but 


we do not propose to make it a Labor ° 


Party . . . I am more determined than 
ever to prevent the Democratic Party 
from being taken over by a few radical 
leaders of the Americans for Democratic 
Action working in association with a few 
labor bosses.” 

Vice President Barkley, in withdrawing 
as candidate for the presidential nomina- 
tion after he had been rejected by labor, 
put his resentment in these words: “The 
Democratic Party should serve without 
favor the best interest of all segments of 
our life, the rich, the poor, the Negro, 
the Jew, the Catholic, the Protestant, the 
laborer in the field, the businessman, the 
farmer, and the oppressed . . . 

“I have never believed and do not 
believe now that any of these groups 
should be permitted to dominate or con- 
trol either of the great political parties of 
our nation. However, since my arrival in 
Chicago, I have learned that certain self- 
anointed political labor leaders have tak- 
en upon themselves to announce their 
opposition to me as a Democratic nomi- 
nee for President. They have admitted 
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to me that weeks ago they committed 
themselves to a program and to candi. 
dates other than myself which woul 
give them greater control of the machip. 
ery and policies of the Democratic Party” 

The Republican revolt that flared 
into the open at Chicago still is seething 
under the surface. Taft supporters are 
slow to volunteer their services for the 
campaign. Some of those who worked 
hardest to put over the Senator's nomi. 
nation are refusing to have anything to 
do with the campaign. Big nationality 
groups, including a large bloc of German 
voters, are shying away from active sup- 
port of General Eisenhower. Many of 
them had indicated that they would 
support Taft. 

Eisenhower's campaign will lack the 
push that a united Republican Party 
could give it. Old Guard Taft people are 
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STEVENSON IN THE TRAP 
. new vs. old 


smarting under the defeat handed them 
by the “Young Turks” of the party. But 
the new leaders of the party, those run- 
ning the General’s campaign, are count 
ing on the regulars to stay regular, and 
in the end, to help get out the vote. 
After all, they say, most Taft supporters 
are Republican to the core, and tradition- 
ally vote a straight Republican ticket. 
So, they ask, where else can they go? It 
is doubtful that Governor Stevenson will 
have much attraction for the Republican 
regulars. 

As of now, it looks as though the revolt 
in both parties may involve more sitting 
on hands than open rebellion. Ranks 
will be closed and wounds will be healed 
as the campaign moves along. But one 
thing is sure: “harmony” in both parties 
turns out to be more of a phrase for the 
orators to use than a reality. 
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WHAT MAKES 
THE “TALL CORN” 


TALL? 


FE ertilizers, you say? You’re right— 

as far as you've gone. But there’s much more 
to the story today. Ask your farmer friend 
about his new chemical insecticides, weed 
killers and brush killers and he’ll come 
back at you with some cheering facts about 
greater crop yields, better crop quality 

and lower land clearance costs. 

With just a few pounds of these amazing chemicals 
the American farmer can free an entire acre of 
destructive insects or harmful weeds and brush 

... quickly, safely and inexpensively. 

. America’s progressive agricultural chemical 
‘industry is playing an increasingly important role 
in the nation’s economy today. And, as a basic 
producer of such coal-derived products as DDT and 
Parathion insecticides, 2,4-D weed killers and 
» 2,4,5-T brush killers, the Pittsburgh Agricultural 
Chemical Company is proud to be a leader 
in the industry. 

Because of the close, step-to-step production 
control made possible by our basic 

and integrated position, Pittsburgh is able 

to offer American agriculture, products of 
unsurpassed quality and effectiveness. This 
same assurance of quality carries right through 
the products of our other integrated divisions. 
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Truman Intimates Going— 
New ‘Inner Circle’ on Way 


The old crowd in Washington, 
men with the inside track, are 
on the way out. 

That goes regardless of who 
wins, Stevenson or Eisenhower. 

Steelman will lose out. So will 
Keyserling, Ewing, Dawson, 
Vaughan, many others. The 
sweep will be almost clean. 

After January, you'll have to 
learn all over again how to do 
business with Government. 


A regime will pass next January. 
With a new President will come a new 
inner circle, new channels to White 
House favor. 

The old “palace guard” will go. A new 
one, forming now around one candidate 
or the other, will come in. 

Washington will be like a different 
place. People who deal with Government 
through “insiders” will have to start all 
over again. There will be a new crowd 
to cultivate. 

Contacts that have been developed 
over the years will not be of much value 
in a new Administration. White House 
intimates are the first to go when an- 
other President comes in. 

Certain members of the Truman 
circle will still be around in one 
capacity or another. But the magic 
of their names will disappear once 
they lose the free run of the White 
House. 

Some of those who now are the 
most sought-after men in Washing- 
ton will be on the outside looking 
in. There will be others to act and 
speak for the President, to carry 
messages to him and advise him. 

At the White House, another 
man, closer to the new President, 
will move into the influential spot 
of John R. Steelman. That will 
mean an important change in the 
channel of command. When the 
President himself is not available, 
important people are likely to be 
turned over to Dr. Steelman. Offi- 
cially, he is Assistant to the Presi- 
dent and Acting Director of De- 
fense Mobilization. For practical 
purposes, he is a kind of alter ego 
for Mr. Truman. 
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Matthew J. Connelly no longer will 
preside over the little huddles in the 
White House to decide who gets ap- 
pointments with the President and who 
doesn’t. Mr. Connelly probably will go, 
along with others of the Truman staff. 

Joseph Short, who has been close to 
Mr. Truman as Press Secretary, will 
have to get another job. 

Maj. Gen. Harry H. Vaughan, the in- 
fluential Military Aide to the President, 
is not likely to stay. 

Charles S. Murphy’s job as Special 
Counsel and speech writer, whoever gets 
it, may be less important under a new 
President. Governor Stevenson writes his 
own speeches, and General Eisenhower 
doesn’t really like the speeches that others 
write for him. 

Many Government officials will feel 
less secure when Donald §S. Dawson 
leaves the White House. He has advised 
M1. Truman on appointments to jobs. 

There will be other shifts in positions 
of influence. 

The Cabinet is certain to be over- 
turned. Few of its members, after return- 
ing to private life, will be likely to have 
any great influence, even under another 
Democratic Administration. 

Leon H. Keyserling, who has much to 
do with Truman policies affecting busi- 
ness, probably will lose his job as Chair- 
man of the President’s Council! of Eco- 
nomic Advisers. 
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THE PRESIDENT WITH ‘PALACE GUARD‘ 
. .. job hunting for Steelman, Short, et al? 
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Oscar R. Ewing, who has been carry. 
ing on a running battle with doctors al] 
over the country, will be replaced 4s 
Federal Security Administrator. 

The change in Administrations wil] 
complicate life for persons who, by rea. 
son of past connections, are influential 
in dealing with Government agencies, 

Clark Clifford, for example, used to 
be one of the White House group and 
now has a successful law practice, He 
will have to get acquainted with new 
people in nearly all of the top jobs. 

Thomas G. Corcoran, lawyer and one 
of the favored young men under Roose. 
velt, will be in the same situation. 

Samuel I. Rosenman is not likely to be 
the White -House intimate in the future 
that he has been under the Roosevelt 
and Truman Administrations. 

William M. Boyle, Jr., former Chair. 
man of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, will lose a White House friend 
when Mr. Truman’s term ends. 

Official connections are helpful to 
Scott W. Lucas, the former Illinois Sen- 
ator, in his law practice. He probably 
would be in even more solidly with a 
Stevenson Administration. 

After next January, a new crop of 
lawyers and other influential “outsiders” 
may appear on the Washington scene. 

A good many men will lose some of 
their standing at the White House, but 
will continue in important positions. 

Fred M. Vinson, for example, has a 
lifetime job as Chief Justice. But he no 
longer will be the No. 1 adviser on policy 
or the favorite at the White House 
poker table. - 

Tom Clark will continue as an Asso- 
ciate Justice of the Supreme Court. He 
will not be on a drop-in-basis at the 
White House, under either Gover- 
nor Stevenson or General Eisen- 
hower. 

Sam Rayburn’s position as top 
Democrat in the House of Repre- 
sentatives will not be affected by a 
White House change. If Stevenson 
becomes President, Rayburn will 
be a frequent caller at the White 
House on official business. But his 
personal relationship with the Pres- 
ident will not be the same. 

In a new Administration, less 
importance will attach to Leslie L. 
Biffle, Secretary of the Senate, and 
James K. Vardaman, Jr., President 
Truman’s friend on the Federal 
Reserve Board. 

The whole atmosphere wil 
change in Washington when a new 
Administration takes over. Under 
Governor Stevenson, almost to the 
same extent as under General Eisen- 
hower, the men with the inside track 
will be routed out. It will be the first 


real turnover in 20 years. 
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THIS “MAGIC” BELT IS CHANGING 
THE DICTATING HABITS OF THE WORLD! 


Just a third of an ounce of bright red plastic—but that made the TIME-MASTER possible, is an executive 
iS a it has revolutionized an industry! express for ideas and information. With Dictabelt and 
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ps Just an endless belt of post-card size—but it has TIME-MASTER, you are master of the three “‘R’s”’ of 
vse changed the habits of business executives. doctors, business communication: Remembering, Reporting, 
lawyers, writers, heads of states and nations! Reviewing. 
$80- ‘ Ps, . 
He It’s Dictabelt, heart of the Dictaphone TIME-MASTER, Dictabelts produce uniform, voice-perfect recordings 
the the most successful dictating machine in history. ... have no distortion zones...don’t have to be resur- 
mr Dictabelt, the exclusive Dictaphone recording medium faced or used on both sides to make them economical. 
Dictabelts are the easiest recordings to transcribe ac- 

to P . : ae 

P curately, rapidly. Secretary gets automatic, uniform 
pre- ¢ / 27 od 
ya backspacing, instant control of speed, volume, tone 
1800 of voice. 
will 
hite Dictabelts are compact, flexible, unbreakable, mail- 
his able. filable. Always economical, they cost less today 
Tes : . , : 

than ever before. 
less 
e L. ' To find out about 
and All your ideas about machine dictation will be changed by TIME-MASTER, electronic dictation 
dent masterpiece of Dictaphone Corporation, the industry's pioneer and spe- at its best, clip the 
leral cialist in dictation machines, methods, services. coupon now! 
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EISENHOWER? — STEVENSON? 


Cross-Country Survey on 


What are the people saying and thinking 
about Adlai Stevenson and Dwight Eisenhow- 
er, now that the presidential race is set? 

Here is the first postconvention sampling of 
the opinion of voters from coast to coast. 

This is how it was made: As socn as the 
nomination of Stevenson became apparent, 


Said a salesman in Maryland: “I don’t 
know much about Stevenson, but I guess 
I'll be for him. He'll bring in new faces— 
and, boy, how we need them!” 

Said a woman artist in California: “I'll 
vote for Eisenhower. We need a change.” 

All across the land, it is the same 
thing. The mood of America is for 
change, for something new. Even life- 
long Democrats and Republicans often 
welcome the rise of new personalities and 
new ideas within their parties. 

Trained observers, talking with voters 
while the results of the party conven- 
tions are still fresh in mind, get these 
other significant impressions from a cross- 
country sampling: 

Most people use the name “Eisen- 


TRUCK DRIVERS TALK IT OVER 
Generally, an interest in the men rather than the issues 


hower,” not “Ike.” He has not yet caught 
on as the friendly, familiar figure his 
backers foresaw. His war record, as of 
now, is as much a handicap as it is an 
asset. 

“Adlai Stevenson” is just an unfamiliar 
name to many. They neither know the 
man nor where he stands. Democrats 
will need to do a big selling job between 
now and November. 

Over all, most talk right now is of 
Eisenhower. But his nomination has not 
set off a wide swing to him. Toward both 
Eisenhower and Stevenson, there is a 
mood of caution—a tendency to wait 
and see what the campaign brings. 

This summer people are talking about 
the men, rather than the issues. The 
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FARM COUPLE THINK IT OVER 


What People Are Saying 


editors of U.S. News & World Report set out 
by automobile from New York, Washington, 
Chicago and San Francisco. They talked with 
bankers, lawyers, executives, laborers, farm- 
ers, storekeepers, housewives—with old-time 
politicians and first-time voters. The result of 
this survey follows. 


following remark by a West Coast teach- 
er is typical: 

“I’m a Democrat but at the moment 
I'd probably be for Eisenhower against 
Stevenson. When politics and issues are 
so much alike, you make your choice by 
the man.” 

And a Fort Wayne, Ind., rubber work- 
er who is leaning toward Stevenson talks 
the same way. “It’s nothing against Eisen- 
hower. It’s not a question of politics, but 
of the best man for the office.” 

Although the feeling for a change ap- 
pears to be deep-seated in vast areas, 
there are those who see no point in shak- 
ing things up., With some, it is a matter 
of personal prosperity. They've never 
been so well off. With others, it is cyn- 
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ism, the idea that neither candidate 
will alter the present to any degree. 

“Who wants a change?” asked a crime 
investigator in New York. “There is as 
much crookedness in New York State 
uder the Republicans as there is in 
Washington under the Democrats.” 

A New York stockbroker put it: “Inso- 
far as the economy is concerned, it makes 
little difference whether Stevenson or 
Risenhower is elected. The foreign policy 
will be about the same, and since our 
prosperity is so dependent upon our for- 
eign policy, we can expect a continuation 
of the ‘cold war’ boom.” 

Pocketbook politics. Most people who 
fear a change seem to be thinking more 
about their pay checks than about politics. 
Said a packing-plant worker in Chicago: 

“They're both O.K. But I've been a 
Democrat ever since the depression. | 
get more cash now than I ever got be- 
fore. This Stevenson is my hero.” 

A middle-aged messenger in a San 
Francisco suburb simply shrugged: “It 
doesn’t matter who’s elected. I'll still pay 
the same taxes.” 

Such indifference, however, appears to 
be rare at this stage. And those who fea 
achange are far less numerous than those 
who see it as essential. 

In this informal poll, two things ap- 
pear again and again. One is the party 
split that defeated Taft. The other is 
Eisenhower's military background. Near- 
ly everyone talked with mentions one or 
the other. 

Military angle. A young farmer who 
lives near the Pennsylvania-Maryland 
border brought the subject up this way: 
“A lot of people hereabouts like Eisen- 


hower, But a lot of people do not like 
to see a military man in the White House. 
Personally, I think we’d better have a 
civilian.” 

An Indiana housewife vowed: “I will 
not vote for a military man.” 

A farm editor in Illinois—himself an 
Eisenhower man-—said, “I doubt that he 
will get many votes of veterans on the 
farm. They dislike high brass.” 

Many veterans seem to feel that way, 
but not all. A former paratrooper of Ash- 
land, Ohio, doesn’t think Eisenhower’s 
war record cuts much ice either way. 
“Eisenhower's as good as any,” he said. 
“The guy knows Europe, for one thing.” 

Taft men. It is when interviewers 
move deep into strong Republican ter- 
ritory that they encounter the backlash 
of the bitter Taft-Eisenhower fight. 
Many of those wounds are going to be 
slow to heal, For example, one Ohio stu- 
dent who worked hard for Taft now says 
he just isn’t going to vote in November. 

A political editor on a county news- 
paper sizes up the situation this way: 

“The ward and district workers will 
support Eisenhower. They have to. But 
volunteer workers won't work, won't push 
doorbells the way they would have for 
Taft. Still, there is a strong probability 
this area will go Republican again.” 

The way people are talking, there is 
likely to be considerable party switching 
among the voters this autumn. For vary- 
ing reasons, some old-line Republicans 
are talking Stevenson and some old-line 
Democrats are talking Eisenhower. 

In a section of Indiana where the 
Taft-Eisenhower fight still rankles, a Re- 
publican politician observed: “Some 
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Most people want a change, but they differ on what kind of change 
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IN THE BIG-CITY STREET 


Indiana Republicans have a very kindly 
feeling toward Adlai Stevenson. He has 
called Republicans his ‘kissing cousins.’ 
They might very well vote for him.” 

On the other hand, a defense worker 
near Hagerstown, Md., said, “I'm a 
registered Democrat but I’m always for 
an exceptionally good man. I think I'll 
split my ticket and vote for Eisenhower 
against Stevenson.” 

And his companion added, “Many 
Democrats in this area will do that.” 

Korea. War in Korea does not appear, 
at this stage, to be very much of an issue 
in the coming campaign. Most people 
forget to mention it, unless their families 
are directly involved. Typical of the few 
expressions heard is this comment by a 
Pittsburgh steelworker: 

“I would vote for the Republicans it 
they can straighten out this Korean mess. 
I don't know whether they can. It’s a 
gamble. I’m a Democrat, but | still don’t 
know whether to stay in the party and 
vote for Stevenson, or go over to Eisen- 
hower.” 

Unknown quantity. There is a gen- 
eral feeling that one of the biggest fac- 
tors confronting the Democrats is the 
lack of knowledge about Stevenson. 
Rank-and-file voters feel they don’t 
know him. 

A telephone installer on the West 
Coast answered: “Most men in my shop 
feel there must be a change. We don't 
know about Stevenson, but Eisenhowei 
is a new face. That’s a change.” 

A plumber in a Western town said: “| 
think Eisenhower will win. I just don’t 
know anything about Stevenson.’ 

A doctor remarked: “People will vote 
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PARK-BENCH OPINION: THE NAME ‘EISENHOWER’ IS MORE FAMILIAR 
. but Democrats hope to change that before November 


for or against Eisenhower—the man they 
know.” 

In New York a building contractor 
whose business extends across the na- 
tion remarked, “I guess Stevenson will 
please ethe Midwest, the people who 
know him.” 

Cautious farmers. Across the vast 
farmlands of middle America—where 
Truman found his margin of victory four 
years ago—people are approaching the 
Eisenhower-Stevenson contest with cau- 
tion. There is no hurry to make decisions. 
A Minnesota farm editor summed up the 
situation in these words: 

“The Eisenhower candidacy seems to 
be very well received on the whole. But 
it is not acclamation, not a matter of a 
magic personality suddenly electrifying 
people. Instead, collectively, they are 
debating him. 

“Debate, of course, is normal. But, in 
the light of what some of the Eisen- 
hower leaders expected when he returned 
from Europe, I think it significant that 
there should be so much discussion, so 
many questions about whether he is the 
right man.” 

A prominent farm leader said, “Peo- 
ple in the main still think in terms of 
parties. The farm issues are much less 
sharply drawn, as yet at least, than in 
1948. There is even a possibility that 
Congress, by voting 90 per cent price 
supports on staple crops through 1954, 
has pretty largely removed the farm 
issue from the campaign. That favors 
the Republicans.” 

He was not expressing a unanimous 
view, however. A North Central Iowa 
editor is of this opinion: “Farmers seem 
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certain to want definite expressions from 
the candidates. We are taking nothing 
for granted.” 

Civil rights. One of the key issues at 
both the Democratic and Republican 
Conventions—civil rights—seems to be 
making little or no impression on many 
Negro voters. A tire repairman in Fred- 
erick, Md., says, “Some Negroes here 
will go for Eisenhower. But most will 
vote Democratic—as they have done for 
years.” 

A Negro editor in a Pennsylvania city 
spelled that out: 

“Negroes are better off than they used 
to be. They feel they get along better 
in Democratic Administrations. As to 
the declaration in the Republican plat- 
form for supplementary federal action 
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MAIN-STREET CONVERSATION 
“I'll still pay the same taxes” 


to enfore civil rights—well, most are 
cynical.” 

Labor. Union leaders in the big labor 
centers are talking against Eisenhower, 
particularly since his statement that he 
favored using the Taft-Hartley Act in 
the steel strike. One union officer said 
he is convinced “Stevenson can_ beat 
Eisenhower in this area.” 

It is clear, however, that union spokes- 
men are not always speaking the senti- 
ment of union members. In one Eastem 
mining district-where union headquar- 
ters is strongly pro-Democrat—a miner 
ventured, “Eisenhower is a pretty good 
man. We need a change.” A fellow miner 
put it, “There will be some support for 
him among us miners.” 

A railroader in California: “You hit 
a sore spot when you mention Truman 
and the Democrats. Truman pulled the 
Taft-Hartley Act on us. Why didn’t he on 
steel? I’m for Eisenhower.” 

Over-all impressions that emerge 
from a broad sampling of the public on 
the eve of the presidential campaign 
suggest these things: 

As of now, there is more talk of Eisen- 
hower than of Stevenson—apparently be- 
cause his is the more familiar name. But 
there is no headlong rush to either man 
or either party yet. 

Most people think the country needs 
a change. But a change of men doesnt 
necessarily mean a change of parties. 
They want new faces in Washington. 

As a shipping clerk in California re 
marked: 

“I like Eisenhower, but I won't be dis 
appointed if it’s Stevenson. Either way, 
we won't have a government by crony. 
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No. 8 in a Series by Jones & Lamson of Cost-Cutting Methods and New Technologies Initiated by Management 


Tomorrow's course is being plotted today... 


THE ‘FACTORY OF THE FUTURE’: 


AA Plant Management Me azine Keporls 
oot [hb ie 


PROGRAM: Four years of research into the most advanced developments in industrial 
) I 
planning and experiment . . . plant design, methods and materials ... 
processes and management philosophy. 


RESULTS: A Factory Management and Maintenance two-volume symposium on tomorrow’s 
technologies that are here today and point the way to a rapidly expanding 
economy of more and better products at lower cost. 


Designed primarily for production management, 
FM &M’s important 500-page special report on the 
Factory of the Future is “must” reading for admin- 
istrative management as well. 


A brief run-down on the contents of the report: 


Why today’s factories cannot meet tomorrow’s needs. 
An analysis of the dynamically expanding social and 
economic forces which have created a high-pressure need 
for revolutionary increases in productivity and efficiency. 


The Factory of the Future is here today — piecemeal. 
Blueprint for a fully automatic plant which could be 
built with already existing machines and control devices. 
Also the story of a 99% automatic plant that is in 
operation now. 


A glossary of Factory of the Future technical terms. 
Advanced technology is creating a new language. You'll 
need to know about such things as servo-systems, digital 
computers, bio-mechanics, transitors, modularization. 


Today’s technology is ready for the Factory of the 
Future. Twelve things you'll do with new production 
equipment to increase output per worker, standardize 
components, step up automaticity, increase machine 
speeds, and simplify processes. 


New management problems in the Factory of the 
Future. Advanced technology is insistently demanding 
advanced management techniques. Nineteen management 
problems are cited, and the requirements for their 
solutions are analyzed. 
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Today’s new product materials are ready for the 
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future. Already waiting for industrial application are a 


wide variety of new materials that will affect product 
design and simplify production. Discussed here are the 
latest developments in plastics, adhesives, alloys, 
powdered metals, ceramics and organic finishes. 


How the atom is shaping the Factory of the Future. 
A discussion of the dramatic and revolutionary ways in 
which industry is already harnessing the energy of the 
atom. Also a view down three broad avenues of atomic 
research that lead into the future. This is accompanied 
by an atomic glossary. 

The physical aspects of the Factory of the Future. 
What it will look like, what it will be made of, and how 
it will be built. Discussed here are 4 important trend- 
setters in plant building methods — glued laminated tim- 
bers, pre-stressed concrete beams, pre-cast sandwich 
walls, and long-span multiple arch construction. 


How plant services will meet tomorrow’s production 
needs. A discussion of “packaged” services, new service 
equipment, and simplified installation methods that are 
converting today’s factory into the smooth-running push- 
button power plant of tomorrow. 


Seven significant plants designed for the future. 
Tomorrow's key requirements of flexibility, economy, 
automaticity, efficiency, versatility and comfort are being 
demonstrated today in the plants of Airesearch Company, 
Barth Stamping and Machine Works, Owens-Corning 
Fibreglass, Lincoln Electric, C. O. Owen & Company, 
Reliance Electric and Engineering Company, and Ciba 
Pharmaceutical Company. 


J & L machine tools are delivering automaticity, higher production at close 
tolerances, and lower operator fatigue, to an increasing number 


of manufacturers. A discussion with our engineers may help you solve 


problems of reducing costs and increasing efficiency in metal working. 
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Government's 20-Year Boom 
Republicans Haven‘t Known Anything Like | 


November's prize for the win- 
ner—controil of the biggest, rich- 
est, most complex enterprise the 
world has ever known. 

U. S. Government in the 
“Hoover days” was tiny by com- 
parison. It now hires millions in- 
stead of thousands, controls bil- 
lions instead of millions, touches 
nearly everything, everybody. 

Stevenson and Eisenhower are 
after the toughest job on earth. 


At stake in the November election is 
control of a stupendous machine—the 
U.S. Government—a machine built to 
staggering size in 20 years of rule by 
the Democratic Party. 

Nothing quite like the colossus which 
is the U.S. Government has been seen 
before in peace or in war. 

If Dwight D. Eisenhower wins he 
will give the Republicans their hold on 
this National Government for the first 
time in 20 years. If Adlai Stevenson 
wins he will keep the hold for the Dem- 
ocratic Party, under which Government 
has grown to its present mammoth pro- 
portions. 

No Republican President ever has 
held power in a Federal Government 
that even approached the present Gov- 
ernment in size. It was a comparatively 
puny operation that Herbert Hoover 
turned over to Franklin D. Roosevelt 
on March 4, 1933. Great growth has 
gone on almost uninterrupted since that 
time. 

The vast growth of Government is 
indicated in part by the accompanying 
chart. Here you can see at a glance the 
rise in jobs, in spending, in taxing, in 
the flow of checks to individuals that has 
taken place in one generation. 

One dollar out of every 4 in the 
nation’s income is taken by Government 
to help pay its bills. Even so, in the 
year ahead, income of the Government 
is to fall 13 billion dollars short of cov- 
ering those bills. Of all the money to 
be spent by individuals and business in 
the next year, 1 dollar in 5 will be a 
Government dollar. 

The new President, whether it is 
Eisenhower or Stevenson, is to find that 
taxes take up to 90 per cent of individ- 
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ual income that exceeds $100,000. When 
a Republican President last held office, 
the ceiling on individual income taxes 
was 55 per cent. Where corporations now 
pay 52 cents of each profit dollar to the 
Federal Government, with a 30 per cent 
tax above that on any “excess” profits, 
they paid 13% cents the last year Mr. 
Hoover was in office. In 1932 there was 
no excess-profits tax. 

Out of the U.S. Treasury, checks flow 
to nearly 24 million individuals. Every 
second or third voter probably gets one 
of those Government checks. When Re- 
publicans last held power, checks went to 
about 2 million individuals, or to about 1 
voter in 25. In that period there were 
no checks sent to farmers for conserving 
the soil, no checks to old people, none to 
veterans in school. 

Today’s Government runs a vast in- 
surance system. Its air lines circle the 
globe. It operates a great fleet of cargo 
and passenger vessels. 

Vast banking operations are run by 
the Government to carry Government 
guarantees back of loans. There are 
billions in loans abroad and billions at 
home. Other billions of lending authority 
exist for making more loans at home, 
if the occasion calls for them. The 
sovernment guarantees 93 billion dol- 
lars in bank deposits. Its guarantee is 
back of around 22 billion dollars in pri- 
vate loans. 

The last time a Republican occupied 
the White House, the pay rolls of the 
National Government carried fewer than 
600,000 civilians. Today the number 
exceeds 2.5 million. 

Armed forces in active service, that 
totaled about 240,000 men when Mr. 
Hoover went out of office, now exceed 
3.5 million. The President commands the 
world’s greatest Navy, the most powerful 
Strategic Air Force. The Army has 1.5 
million men, is second only to that of 
Russia in striking power. 

The atomic industry—just one of the 
industries that Government has built 
and operates—will become a 10-billion- 
dollar industry during the regime of 
the next President. That industry was 
not dreamed of when last a Republican 
President held office. 

A vast system of power projects, un- 
der Government ownership and opera- 
tion, has grown up under Democratic 
Administrations. 

The President now controls the na- 
tion’s money. He can dominate Federal 
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Reserve policy. Through management 
of a vast Federal debt he can influence 
the level of interest rates, can tighten 
or loosen loans. 

The great corporations of the Govern. 
ment are under the President’s direction. 
In Mr. Hoover's day, Government corpo- 
rations were a novelty. Now they are 
taken for granted as a part of big Goy- 
ernment. 

The President today has power to 
support farm prices. His spending power 
—immense—enables him to __ influence 
wage levels. His authority to say who is 
to be drafted for military service gives 
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him control over the destinies of mil- 
lions of young men. 

World-wide powers are the Presi- 
dent’s. Bases of the military organiza- 
tions under his command circle the 
globe. American units are serving in 
distant corners of the earth. 

In 1932, most American troops were 
in the continental United States, with 
small garrisons in American territories 
overseas. Now American forces are 
serving also in Africa, France, Germany, 
England, Iceland, Greenland, New- 
foundland, the Azores, Korea, Japan 
and islands of the Pacific. Méilitary- 
training missions, sent to help whip 
armed forces of other countries into 
shape, dot the map of the non-Commvu- 
nist world. 

The President runs a war in’ Korea. 
He can determine whether the fighting 
by land forces is to be stepped up. He 
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can order a blockade by the Navy, or 
bigger air strikes by the Air Force. 
Dollars and material from the U.S. 
are flowing to the non-Communist na- 
tions. The President has 7 billion dol- 
Jars to use in aiding other countries. That 
js nearly twice as much as Mr. Hoover 
had to run the whole Government, in- 
cluding the Army and the Navy, for a 


w The President has the final say about 
which countries shall get American 
ams, planes and ships. His word con- 
trols billions in loans to countries abroad. 
At his direction, Government technicians 
are showing people in backward areas 
of the globe how to develop their re- 
sources and live better. In countries far 
beyond the boundaries of the United 
States, the President can cause good 
times or depression, can change cus- 
toms and standards of living. 

Where the United States a genera- 
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tion ago was just one of several major 
powers, World War II made it the 
dominant power of the West. Nations 
that are resisting Communism look to 
the President for leadership and ma- 
terial help. His word influences policies 
in far-away countries. His decisions 
raise or lower the temperature of the 
“cold war.” 

Expansion of the U.S. Government 
and its activities at home and abroad 
has been pushed in 20 years beyond 
anything that was even dreamed about 
in 1932. Dwight Eisenhower, if he moves 
into the White House, is to wield powers 
so immense that they make those of 
the last Republican President look al- 
most trivial by comparison. And Adlai 
Stevenson, if he moves in, will inherit a 
Democratic regime vast beyond the 
dreams of any President before Franklin 
Roosevelt. 
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Since 1932, a Giant Has Grown in Washington 


When Republicans § Now, 20 years 
last were after Democrats 
in power took over 
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Clean air is a two way problem in Atomic Energy plants. - 
Not only should incoming air be’clean, but more important... 
the exhaust air must be filtered to prevent the escape 


of contaminated particles. AAF equipment is doing 





this double duty in all Atomic Energy plants . 
some of it specially designed for that purpose. . 


Clean air is a must with Atomic Energy. 


Milbsicisas Air Litter 


COMPANY, INC. 


387 Central Ave., Louisville 8, Ky. * American Air Filter of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 
Plants in Lovisville, Ky. and Moline, Ill. 


ROTO-CLONE 
DUST COLLECTORS 


ELECTRONIC 
PRECIPITATORS 





AIR FILTERS 


| 


Write for our new book “Dust, Dollars and Diviueuus ... ihe cramatic story of dust, its problems and their profitable solution. 


FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


LONDON....CAIRO....TEHERAN....SAN JUAN. cece 


a 


>> It is the Middle East, rather than U.S. politics that worries Europe now. 

Europe will do all right, it figures, no matter who wins the U.S. election, 
with the choice narrowed down to Dwight Eisenhower and Adlai Stevenson. As one 
London commentator sums it up: “Whatever the outcome, Europe and the world will 
need to have no fear of the future of America's international policies." 





>> But, in the Middle East, nothing seems certain, everything looks dangerous 
for the interests of U.S. and Britain. As latest uproar makes clear..... 
Royalty can be pushed around in both Iran and Egypt, shorn of power, maybe 
even kicked out. Stabilizing influence of royalty can't be counted on by West. 
Mobs have to be dealt with in Teheran, the Army in Cairo. Prdblem is to 
know who turns mobs on and off, especially in Iran. It's a planned mobocracy. 
British return to Iran is further off than ever. U.S. may be kicked out. 
Iran, if not pro-Soviet, is clearly anti-West for indefinite future. 
Egypt is probably further from a deal with Britain than ever. 
Communists, joining forces with Moslem fanatics, see chances improving in 
both Teheran and Cairo. Stalin can't move in yet, but he's closer. 
U.S. and Britain, along with royalty, are being pushed around in the Middle 
East, put on the defensive. Only the Communists are making any gains. 




















>> Surprise in Cairo is that King Farouk allowed the Army to clip his wings. 
First, the King forced resignation of a Premier who wanted Maj. Gen. Naguib 
Bey as his War Minister. Next thing to happen was that General Naguib Bey took 
over the Army, Surrounded Government offices, and requested King Farouk to name 
as Premier a man the General approved of. Farouk meekly obeyed. 
Nothing like this has happened in Cairo since the day the British, during 
the war, moved tanks up to the palace and told Farouk whom to name as Premier. 
No Egyptian, it was assumed, would dare to shove King Farouk around. 





>> This probably means Farouk has missed his chance to clean up the mess in 
Cairo and really govern Egypt. If he can't boss the Army, he can't rule Egypt. 

Farouk had the chance after the war. Instead, he preferred a whirl as the 
playboy of Europe. He let the Wafd Party rule and wallow in corruption. 

Farouk had the power, all this time, to dissolve Parliament, kick out one 
Premier and put in a new one, in effect put Egypt under a dictatorship. 

Farouk had another chance last autumn, when Cairo mobs broke loose. This 
time, he let one Premier after another see what he could do, but apparently 
without giving any full backing. The moment a real move was made to rout out 
the grafters, Farouk's support seemed to evaporate. A friend might get hurt. 











(over) 
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WORLDGRAM-- (Continued) 


Now it looks as if Farouk has lost his power because he didn't use it. His 
prestige is at a new low. He may go down in history as the man who might have 
been King, the man who played while Egypt fell apart. 





>> Real question in Cairo is who will rule if the King doesn't. 

New Premier is honest, able, but without a big political following. 

Army backs him now, but the Army itself isn't exactly stable. It has just 
gone through a quick revolution, might have another. Army and police, together, 
might control situation, but they've been weakened by corruption. 

If Army and police can't hold the line, power goes to the mobs of Cairo, 
spurred on by Moslem fanatics and Communists. Sequence of events, in that case, 
would probably be a period of anarchy followed by Communist dictatorship. 

Situation in Cairo isn't at this point yet, of course. But to those who 
know the forces at work in Egypt, it's the trend to worry most about. 











>> There's no shred of comfort for U.S. and Britain in Iran, either. 
Shah of Iran has lost what little power he had. Yet, West leaned on him. 
Mossadegh has outmaneuvered the Shah, taken his power away from him. And 
both U.S. and Britain have found they can't lean much on Mossadegh. 





>> Now Mossadegh appears in the role of the reluctant candidate, the man who 
had to be drafted by the people to take charge of things in Iran. 

Only a few days ago, Mossadegh resigned as Premier because the Shah would 
not give him a blank check to govern, including control over the Army. 

Four days later, weeping and fainting in public, Mossadegh was back in his 
old job of Premier, and apparently equipped with powers the Shah refused to let 
him have just a few days before. What happened was that the Iranian mob had been 
turned loose on the Shah and on Mossadegh's temporary successor. The mob won. 

Shah and Parliament, once cool to Mossadegh, now begged him to return. 

Mossadegh's power is thus greater than ever. He has the power the Shah was 
forced to turn over to him. He has the prestige of a national hero who forced 
the British out of Iran and nationalized Iran's oil. Now he also has the power 
of a reluctant candidate drafted into office by popular demand. And, to sweeten 
Mossadegh's cup, he has a World Court opinion favoring Iran in the oil case. 

















>> There's an outside chance Mossadegh may use his new power to put Iran's 
fiscal affairs in something like order, with or without oil revenues. 
Iran's gold reserves can be drawn on for currency to pay troops, police. 
Iran's wealthy, if compelled to, might pay income taxes, even capital levy. 
Iran's budget, given this sort of governmental action, can then be brought 
into balance even without the use of royalties from oil. 
Some in Teheran think Mossadegh may move in this direction. If he does, 
though, it will be in contrast to his inaction when he had power before. 
Iran's oil problem, in any case, looks further from solution than ever. 
Iran, like Egypt, is off on a new course. No one knows what happens next. 

















>> By way of contrast to troubles of U.S. in the Middle East..... 

In San Juan, Puerto Rico, people have just finished celebrating a peaceful 
change from U.S. colony to new status of free, associated state, next thing to 
being one of the 48 States. It means almost complete self-government. 
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More than half of the Beechcrafts in use are serving 
small businesses with big travel jobs. Here’s why: The 
complete mobility of action you achieve lets you com- 
pete with anyone, anywhere, anytime. And a small 
businessman (running the show himself) appreciates 
more than others the value of executive time. 
Beechcrafts save as much as 75% on travel time! 





BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 


HeLLNG AMERICA Bulb PAGER 


Small companies do today’s job better — with Beechcrafts 









Small business today, as well as industrial giants, 
must help build America faster—increase defense 
production and keep the civilian economy going, too. 
Find out how a company-owned Beechcraft gears your 
business to a faster pace. Call your Beechcraft distrib- 
utor. Or write today to Beech Aircraft Corporation, 


Wichita, Kansas, U.S.A, 


TWIN-SONANIA 


People of the Week 








STEVENSON—THE MAN AND HIS STORY 





> Adlai E. Stevenson, the man who ran 
backward into the Democratic presiden- 
tial nomination, would bring to the White 
House, if elected, a new pattern of do- 
mestic life and new approaches—a vividly 
different touch—to the job of running a 
nation. 

President Truman and nominee Steven- 
son are not at all alike. Mr. Truman 
usually is lively, gay, outgiving, sur- 
rounded by friends in the old tradition 
of the back room of the precinct club- 
house, Mr. Stevenson is withdrawn, in- 
trospective, painfully soul-searching. He 
is an intellectual. His closest friends, a 
small circle, are intellectuals, too. When 
the grubbier phases of politics assert 
themselves, these facts are unwelcome, 
but tolerated. 


Truman says things, does things im- 
pulsively, writes hasty letters, makes 
decisions that later bring criticism and 
regret. Stevenson’s actions and _state- 
ments are studied lengthily, conclusions 
are hesitantly reached. And yet the Gov- 
ernor often has a later feeling of in- 
adequacy, a sense of not having meas- 
ured up as he would have liked to the 
challenge of a situation. 

After years in politics, President Tru- 
man is caught in a net of personal po- 
litical relationships and _ obligations. 
These, he feels, must always be consid- 
ered when appointments are made or 
presidential actions taken. This is part 
of the political tradition in which he 
grew up. Mr. Stevenson, a political new- 
comer, does not play the game according 
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to such customary rules. In fact, he 
knows little about those rules. 

He hopes to go intc the White House, 
as he went into the nomination, with a 
minimum of pledges to be redeemed. 
Some obligations must, of course, be in- 
curred in the course of the campaign. 
But Mr. Stevenson wants to start his 
Administration with as free a hand as 


possible. 
Lone hand. Governor Stevenson, a 
complex personality, tends to go it 


alone. He consults many people, con- 
fides in few. After consultation and 
study, he thinks out his own decisions. 
This usually .takes time, several changes 
of mind. Friends regard his pro 
tracted hesitancy about the presidential 
nomination as an extreme manifestation 





Name: Adlai E. Stevenson. 


liberal, reform Governor. 


since 1933. 


wide smile. 
Family: 


Secretary of State. 


EEE 





Born: Feb. 5, 1900, at Los Angeles. Age: 52. 
Political assets: An easy platform manner, a 
vote-getting record, a reputation as a mid-road 


Political liabilities: He is sponsored by a big- 
city political machine—that of Chicago. He signed 
a deposition for Alger Hiss. And, he is divorced. 

Health: A kidney stone recently was removed. 
This caused him the first loss of time from his desk 


Appearance: Middle height, medium build, 185 
pounds. He has blue eyes, a fringe of black hair, a 


Well-to-do pioneer stock. A_ great- 
grandfather was an intimate of Lincoln, helped ar- 
range Lincoln-Douglas debate. Grandfather was 
Vice President under Cleveland. Father was Illinois 
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Youth: Public schools in Bloomington, II1., study 
in Switzerland, Choate School, Princeton and Har- 
vard Law School, Northwestern University. Worked 
on family-owned newspaper, Bloomington Daily 


Pantagraph. 


Francisco. 


Career: Practiced law in Chicago, with time out 
for New Deal and wartime jobs in Washington. 
Special Assistant to Secretary of Navy Frank Knox. 
Headed missions to foreign countries; helped organ- 
ize United Nations at meetings in London, San 


In politics: Won his only race for office—elected 
Governor by record margin, running far ahead of 
Truman in Illinois. 

In office: Cut political pay rolls by firing hun- 
dreds, revitalized State police, widened civil service, 
cracked down on gambling; started road-building 
program, began reorganization of State government, 
modernized mental hospitals. 
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of an ingrained Hamlet-like indecisive- 


Liberal organizations like the Gover- 
nor, but wonder. They know him as an 
economic mid-roader who has shown in 
a single impressive campaign an unusual 
ability to attract voters. They like his 
fuent speeches, his persuasive _plat- 
form presence, his poised, confident 
manner. 

These same liberal backers worry, how- 
ever—and so sometimes does the Gov- 
emor—about his ability to meet sudden 
crises—a Korea, a big strike—with quick, 
affirmative action. They see him as in- 
clined to wait, to lie awake thinking, 
to debate with himself, ponder, while 
a world or a nation awaits his de- 
cision. 

But, once the Governor’s mind is made 
up, he sticks to his decision, imple- 
ments it firmly, pursues it relentlessly. 
In Illinois, critics think this led, in some 
cases, to an undesirable inflexibility of 
policy and created political and other 
enmities. 

Congressional troubles? As Presi- 
dent, Mr. Stevenson inevitably wou!.! 
run into trouble with a Congress domi- 
nated by Republicans and conservative 
Democrats. To him, however, this would 
not be a new situation. He encountered 
it as Governor. 

In his first year in office a_ hostile 
Legislature, both houses Republican-con- 
trolled, torpedoed what to him were 
important phases of his program. The 
Governor, however, was credited with 
leaming quickly. Through personal con- 
ferences, and with the help of able floor 
leaders, the Governor in his second 
year got enough Republican votes be- 
hind his projects to get many of them 
started. 

How such an approach might work out 
in Washington is a matter of much con- 
jecture among Stevenson’s friends. He 
could be expected to hold numerous 
small meetings with the legislators. To 
such sessions he brings a nimble and 
refined wit, a quiet charm. He listens 
intently, says little himself. 

But in Washington the controlling fac- 
tor would more probably be the nature 
of the Stevenson proposal rather than 
the persuasiveness he might put be- 
hind it. 

Troubles abroad? In foreign affairs, 
the Governor is on familiar ground. As a 
State Department official or roving dip- 
lomat, he participated in the formulation 
of much Truman foreign policy. He backs 
that policy firmly. 

Governor Stevenson also admires the 
way in which Dean Acheson, the ‘Sec- 
retary of State, has implemented and 
administered the policy. Reportedly, he 
has told friends he would like to retain 
the heavily criticized Mr. Acheson in his 
Cabinet. He realizes that this is a political 
impossibility, of course, and knows, any- 

(Continued on page 56) 
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One man does the work of three on this novelty manufacturer’s top-sealing job. A Bostitch 
top-stitcher replaced taping at the end of his production line. At the start of his conveyor 


system, he uses a Bostitch bottom-stitcher to seal the bottom flaps . 


. . 80% faster than 


with taping. ‘‘No more bottlenecks in my shipping room,” he says. 


This Wire-Stitcher Seals Cartons 
Three Times Faster Than Taping 


It’s one of 30 Bostitch stapling and 
wire-stitching machines that save time 
and money in thousands of shipping 
rooms of all sizes. 


This Bostitch wire-stitcher can apply 
stitches as fast as 300 a minute. Bostitch 
hand-operated machines also speed up top- 
sealing. No other method seals cartons so 
quickly, neatly, securely... at such a low cost. 
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Bostitch Avutoclench 
Stapler seals car- 
tons on the inside 
entirely from the 
outside. 


Bostitch Motorized 
Bottomer combines 
cost-cutting speed 
with a low invest- 
ment. 


How much time and money can you 
save in your shipping room? It’s easy to 
find out. 300 BOSTITCH field men in 112 
cities in the U.S. and 11 cities in Canada 
offer you nearby service. Illustrated bulletin 


INVESTIGATE THESE OTHER COST-CUTTING BOSTITCH SHIPPING ROOM TOOLS 





For almost every fastening need there’s a 
Bostitch stapling machine that will cut your 
costs. Thirty models do many vital shipping 
room jobs ... better and faster: assembling, 
bottoming, top-sealing cartons; sealing corru- 
gated wrappings; covering barrels; sealing 
bags; applying tags; etc. 

Free Bulletin 267 shows how these Bostitch 
shipping room tools can save time and money 
for you. Mail the coupon below — today. 
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Bostitch H2B Stapling 
Hammer is 4 times 
as fast as hammer 
and nails on many 
fastening jobs. 


Bostitch P4 Stapling 
Plier makes quick, 
easy work of sealing 
flexible corrugated 
wrappings. 


shows you how 30 of the 800 Bostitch models 
...Wire-stitchers, stapling machines, hammers, 
pliers, tackers, staplers ...do your fastening 
jobs better and faster. Mail the coupon 
below today. 
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BOSTITCH, 676 Mechanic Street, Westerly, R. I. 

Please rush me Bulletin 267 which shows how 30 Bostitch stapling machines save 
time and money in many vital shipping room jobs. 
I’m particularly interested in Bostitch machines for: assembling cartons (_) top- 


sealing [_] bottoming 
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IN YOUR 
AIR CONDITIONING... 





DIRT-CHOKED FILTERS 
BLOCK AIR FLOW 





CLEAN FILTERS LET YOUR 
UNIT WORK EFFICIENTLY 


When accumulated dust clogs the filters, | 


your unit loses effectiveness . . . may even 


burn out from overloading. You can rely | 


on your air conditioning serviceman to 
replace filters systematically—keep your 


unit operating at its best with regular 
service. Specify Fiberglas Dust-Stop* 
Filters—specially designed and treated 
with nondrying adhesive for high effi- 
ciency, long life and low cost. 
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White House social functions 


would be conducted in the grand manner. . . 


way, that Mr. Acheson firmly intends to 
leave the Department at the close of the 
Truman Administration. 

Other than finding a new Secretary, 
Mr. Stevenson might tend to make few 
changes in the official staff of the De- 
partment. But, no matter what he does 
in that connection, the Alger Hiss case 
undoubtedly would rise to plague him, 
and the uproar of charges that Com- 
munists influence the Department would 
continue. 

Before the first Hiss trial, Mr. Steven- 
son gave a deposition that, when he had 
known Hiss years earlier, the latter’s 
reputation for loyalty and integrity was 





—Wide Word 
1948: MR. & MRS. STEVENSON 
Divorce ended the social whirl 


good. Talk of the Hiss case admittedly 
irks the Governor, but he says: | 

“If I were asked to answer the same 
questions tomorrow, in all honesty I 
would have to give exactly the same an- 
swers; and also I would have just as little 
cause to quarrel with the final verdict 
of the court.” 

Routine. The Governor would be ex- 
pected to carry into the White House 
the same carefully adjusted routine he 
has followed at Springfield. He is a 
stickler for punctuality, keeps things 
going like clockwork. He is up at 7:30, 
breakfasts lightly and reaches his desk 
at 9, to begin a long day. 

Lunch often is brought to him on a 
tray. At 6:30, he relaxes for half an 
hour over a bourbon toddy. Dinner is 
at 7. Since his divorce in 1949, the 
Governor has had few social engage- 
ments. In addition, the three Stevenson 


sons are away at school most of the time 
and spend only half of their vacations 
with him. 

This leaves the Governor often lone. 
some, but also free to return to the 
stack of papers on his desk, or spend ay 
evening quietly chitchatting with his 
aides or friends. One of these. William 
McCormick Blair, Jr., is particular) 
close to the Governor, has been living 
in the Executive Mansion at Springfield, 
might move into the White House, 
did Harry Hopkins in the Roosevelt 
regime. 

The evening sessions tend to skirt 
current problems, often become cultured 





As Britons See Him 


LONDON 

This is the way Governor Adlai 
Stevenson is described by British 
correspondents who watched him 
in Chicago— 

The News Chronicle (Liberal): 
“Tall, handsome and highly literate 
. . . He would be an impressive 
President . . . Above all, an inter- 
nationalist." 


The Times (Independent): ‘A 
man who seems incapable of mak- 
ing a bad speech or of using trite 
phrases . . . His liberalism is im- 
peccable but moderate.” 

Daily Express (Independent 
Conservative): ‘‘Almost Baconian 
elegance, packing the punch of a 
Randy Turpin and possessing the 
simplicity of a straight line.“ 











discussions of literature and other sub- 
jects. The Governor likes to appear cas- 
ual, seem carefree. He enjoys telling 
stories on himself, tales that reveal him 
in dubious situations and deprecate his 
own abilities. 

Hostess. White House social func- 
tions would be conducted in the grand 
manner, in a Stevenson Administration. 
His official hostess, if he doesn’t remarry, 
would be Mrs. Ernest L. Ives, an older 
sister, known in the family as Buffe. 
Dark, animated, correct, she has spent 
her life in the higher reaches of society. 

She made her debut in Washington 
in 1918. Their father then was a special 
assistant to Secretary of the Navy 
Josephus Daniels. The sister was attract- 
ed to the stage, made a few professional 
appearances. She married the propertied 
son of an old Virginia family and the 
wedding took place in Italy. Mr. Ives, 
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time J now retired, was in the Foreign Service 
tions ff at that time. 
Mr. and Mrs. Ives have been living 
lone. part of the year in Springfield, where 
the fF Mrs, Ives has served as the Governor's 
d an oficial hostess, and the rest of the time 
his # on their farm at Southern Pines, N. C. If 
liam Mr. Stevenson is elected, they would be 
larly expected to alternate “between the 
Ving J White House and North Carolina. 
ield, Relaxation. Governor Stevenson does 
US not ask for much relaxation, has little 
velt Hf time for it. When he was younger he 
liked to ride and still enjoys an occa- 
skirt Hf onal canter. He plays golf in the 90s 
wed # when the opportunity for a round arises. 








any When you go Pullman, you dictate sible, you can dovetail departure 
the time you leave. Railroad stations time with office closing time on most 
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You enjoy dinner on the train, just selection. After you finish there’s fur- 

moments after you leave. You pick ther diversion: from your work-day 

i dishes you like from a large menu world in the nearby Club Car. 
of, 
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1952: A LONELY GOVERNOR 
Routine marked the working day 








Occasionally there is a week-end tennis 
match with his friend Blair. They play 
evenly. 

But for the most part Governor Steven- 
son’s exercise comes only from occasional 
walks, He has a weight problem—185 





"d pounds for his 5 feet 9% inches—but tries 

a to protect and diminish his waistline by 

od _ dieting. 

ler yg <i hg Por vnaige Td You can’t resist that big comfortable You’ll arrive next morning on time 
he. companies Preceipiongy «Rass: “sminoer ie Pullman bed very long. So climb in and ready for business ... close to 
ont under his desk ein, Sill werner : and stretch out for a restful night. where you want to be. 

.! at work. Depending on the result of the 

ial election, another Fala legend may be in If your family had their say, they’d ask you to go Pullman. 

vy the making. They know it’s by far the safest way for you to travel. 

ote Nominee. Such is the expected pic- 

al ture of Mr. Stevenson as President of 

ad the United States—a thoughtful, troubled, ITS GOOD BUSINESS TO 

cultured, sensitive and urbane official. 


Mr. Stevenson is something new and very 
unfamiliar in national politics. Be ak. ae eacuaa eenaine COMFORTABLE, CONVENIENT AND SAFE 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 





Special 
Report 


Something for the next Presi- 
dent to ponder: 

U.S. population, undergoing 
vast change, alters almost ev- 
erything. It will force a new ap- 
proach to pensions, the draft, 
schooling, taxes, job security, 
many other problems coming up. 


A new President, taking office next 
January, is to run head-on into spec- 
tacular changes in some of the coun- 
try’s major problems. The new Execu- 
tive is to find that a number of issues, 
minor today, will be exploding in a 
very few years. Other problems and 
issues, critical today, may be almost 
forgotten. 

What is to put this new face on U.S. 
problems is a vast shifting and changing 
in the country’s population. Population 


— 


POLITICS OF POPULATION 


Pressure of Age Groups to Bring New Demands 


trends, from now on, are going to have 
to be recognized by politicians in enact- 
ing laws and appealing for votes. 

Older people, particularly those 70 
and over, are to grow in number at a 
startling rate in the period ahead. The 
needs and problems of the aged are to 
demand more attention from Govern- 
ment. The teen-age group, too, is to 
grow by -nearly a. third in just eight 
years. Problems of youngsters will de- 
mand recognition. In between those 
ages, some groups are to expand and 
others shrink. Their problems—and _in- 
fluence—also are to undergo changes. 

You get some idea of what is to come 
in. the accompanying table. To under- 
stand what population changes are go- 
ing to mean to politicians, though, it is 
necessary to take a closer look at shift- 
ing age groups and their problems. 

Rising number of old people in 
this country is te bring about major 
shifts in problems that confront Govern- 
ment. Individuals aged 65 and over are 


to increase in number by a full 20 per 
cent between now and 1960. The rest of 
the population, by contrast, will rise by 
only 8 per cent in that period. 

Pension demands, as a_ result, are 
certain to swell almost irresistibly. Bigger 
and bigger monthly Government checks 
for more and more individuals in retire. 
ment are to be urged insistently. 

Part of that swelling demand is to 
come from individuals just approaching 
retirement age, persons aged 50 to 64, 
Number of these looking forward to 
early retirement is to increase sharply 
in eight years. Altogether, the growth of 
these older-age groups will mean an ad- 
ditional 6 million persons with a real 
stake in bigger pensions. This change is 
one that will have to be reckoned with 
by politicians in vears just ahead. 

High taxes, at the same time, are cer- 
tain to run into rising resistance from the 
rapidly growing over-50 group. It is in 
this age bracket of peak earnings that 
individuals lament most loudly _ the 


What the Government Faces as People Keep Growing Older 
















































Age Number in Group Per Cent 

Group Now in 1960 Change 

» al » a 
Falling Birth Rate } Up to 4 16,270,000 13,345,000 —18% 
Need for More Schools } 5109 14,658,000 16,722,000 +14% 
Still More Schools } 10 to 19 23,274,000 30,635,000 +32% 
Pinch of Draft } 20 to 34 35,307,000 34,269,000 —3% 
‘Taxes Too High’ } 35 to 44 © 22,109,000 23,926,000 
‘Guaranteed Jobs’ } 45 to 64 31,927,000 36,571,000 +15% 








‘Bigger Pensions!’ } 65 and Over 





13,057,000 


15,708,000 


+20% 
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steeply graduated income taxes that 
take big bites out of larger incomes. It 
is this same group which complains that 
high taxes make it impossible for a man 
to invest his savings in ventures that will 
yield earnings for a comfortable retire- 
ment. A swift rise in the size of this 

up is to focus new attention on taxes 
and investment opportunities in U.S. in 
years ahead. 

Working population of this country, 
at the same time, is to undergo changes 
that may prove even more troublesome 
for Government. The fact is that, while 
the number of older persons _ itself 
grows rapidly, the working-age portion 
of the population also is growing older. 

Today, in 1952, the younger and 
more vigorous part of the working-age 
population—people of 29 to 39—is in a 
big majority. Young adults outnumber 
the older individuals of working age, 
those 40 to 64, by more than 4 million. 
This situation is to be reversed in the 
eight years that lie ahead. 

The older working-age population is 
going to expand rapidly, by about 5.5 
million persons. The younger part of this 
working-age group actually is going to 
decline slightly. By 1960, older persons 
in this group will outnumber the young- 
er by 1.5 million. As this shift occurs, is- 
sues that arise out of the needs of work- 
ing-age persons are likely to undergo 
significant changes. 

Job security is to become important to 
far more persons as older workers come to 
dominate the labor force. A growing 
clamor for such protective measures as 
guaranteed jobs is almost certain to arise. 
More and more, labor unions are likely to 
seek assurance of pay for a_ specified 
number of hours each year. 

Bigger Government checks for unem- 
ployed workers, too, are likely to be de- 
manded more insistently, as older work- 
ers who have deeper fears of losing jobs 
come into a majority in the working 
population. Grants of unemployment pay 
for longer periods also can be anticipated 
as a coming goal. 

Politicians, in addition, can count on 
renewed and louder cries for disability 
insurance. It is this same swelling group, 
in the age bracket above 45 or 50, that 
is hit hardest by disabilities that put an 
end to earnings. Demands that Govern- 
ment act to protect workers against loss 
of earnings due to disability may be- 
come difficult for future Administrations 
to resist. 

Shifts in voting-age groups, at the 
same time, are to assure adoption of 
some of these growing demands. 

Today, the younger voters—those 21 
to, say, 44—outnumber older voters by 
10 million. Demands of younger per- 
sons, when they vote, are impressed 
strongly upon politicians. In the next 
eight years, however, this younger vot- 
ing-age group is going to rise only slight- 
(Continued on page 60) 
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How much will this 
suggestion save you ? 


It can cut your costs as much as 75% 
—if you employ as many as three men 
at handling operations in your plant 
or warehouse. 

Wherever materials or finished 
products must be moved from one 
place to another, Yale Fork Lift 
Trucks and Hoists are proven money 
savers—for industries large and small. 
Our free booklet shows how modern 
Yale equipment makes manpower 
more productive, increases storage 
space, speeds shipments, ends costly 
bottlenecks. 








Don’t let profits slip away... 
Find out how Yale equipment saved 
$196,000—and increased profits for an 


important California industry. 


Find out how Yale equipment tripled 
warehouse space—and increased profits 
for a food chain. 

Find out how Yale equipment cut ship- 
ping costs three quarters—and increased 
profits in the sugar industry. 

Find out how Yale equipment reduced 
handling man-hours by half—increased 
profits for a bottle manufacturer. 





YOU GET ALL THE ANSWERS with the Picture Story of Yale Materials Handling Equipment 





The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co., Dept. 528 
Roosevelt Blvd. and Haldeman Ave., Phila. 15, Pa. 

















MATERIALS | Please send my free copy of Picture Story of 
HANDLING | Yale Materials Handling Equipment. 
EQUIPMENT = - 

Company 
%K Registered trade mark | Mine Title 
Yale Hoists are sold | 
exclusively through — s 
INDUSTRIAL | Street City tate 
DISTRIBUTORS | In Canada write: The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., St. Catharines, Ont. 
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GAS AND ELECTRIC INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS e WORKSAVERS * HAND TRUCKS * HAND AND ELECTRIC HOISTS « PUL-LIFTS 
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from Sausage Stuffing 
to Spray Painting 


[uincy 

COMPRESSORS 

DO IT BETTER... FASTER 
AT LOWER COST 


Whether it’s forcing ground sausage 
into casings . . . or dressing up a 
bridge with a new coat of paint... 
Quincy Compressors supply the re- 
quired compressed air for a job well 
done. These are only two of the 
many jobs, both unique and every- 
day, performed capably by Quincy 
Compressors. 

Quincy builds the most complete 
line of air compressors for service 
stations, garages or for use as part of 
products requiring compressed air 
supply. Sizes range from 1 to 90c.f.m. 
Sold and serviced by a nationwide 
network of authorized automotive 
and industrial distributors. 


“AIR MAKES 
THINGS HUM” 


Popular book 
telling about 16 
interesting com- 
pressed air ap- 
lications. 

rite Dept. US-7. 


QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO. 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


Branch Offices: NEW YORK - 
DETROIT + CHICAGO - 


PHILADELPHIA 

ST. LOUIS + DALLAS 
SAN FRANCISCO 

Quincy Manufactures Air Compressors Exclusively 
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Special Report 





. . . Finding men for Army 
will be much harder 


ly in number, while the older group rises 
by well over 7 million. By 1960, the two 
groups will be nearing equality in size. 
Older voters then will claim a_ bigger 
hand in the decisions of Government. 
Their demands will be heard. 

Raising of an Army, by 1960, also 
is to be a different proposition. The pool 
from which to draw a young and vigorous 
fighting force is shrinking, while the 
population as a whole is growing. Actual- 
ly, this problem is going to become more 
severe in the years immediately ahead, 
and will be easing by 1960. 

Today, young men of 20 to 29 number 
about 11.6 million. That number is to 


—Galloway 


SECURITY AT SEVENTY 
. . . problem for a President 


decline substantially in years ahead, 
then turn up. By 1960, however, it still 
will be lower than it is today, or less 
than 11.3 million. After that, each year 
will find the young man-power pool 
growing steadily. 

Other significant changes will accom- 
pany the decline in the country’s young 
adult population. 

Creation of new jobs for young per- 
sons, for example, is going to be relative- 
ly easier in years just ahead—fewer ad- 
ditional jobs will be required for the 
young group. At the same time, though, 
a decline in the rate of family forma- 
tion, as the age 20-29 group shrinks, is 
going to mean a relatively smaller de- 
mand for all sorts of products that 
young families need. 

An end to a long rise in family forma- 
tion, for example, can have a significant 

(Continued on page 61) 








You'll get more cool 
water, at low cost, 
2 2 ae 


fy NATOR 


with the 


“glARS PHERE 


power unit 


® sealed against noise and dirt 

® Pre-Cooler doubles the drinks 

® spurtless, feather-touch dial 

® longest life, greatest economy 

© complete line for every need 

® full 5-year warranty 

For YOUR water cooler needs ... see “Kelvinator” 
in your telephone directory . . . ask about our 
National User Plan for immediate service and 
delivery, coast-to-coast; or write to Kelvinator 
Water Coolers, 102-C Lucas Street, Columbus, 0. 


There is a better Water Cooler, it's 


hKelhinaton 


Oldest Maker of 
Electrical Refrigeration for the Home 
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Special Report 


..- School load to grow 
9 million in 8 years 


effect on the demand for new houses 
and all the things that go into those 
houses—furniture, furnishings and such 
equipment items as refrigerators, wash- 
ers and ironers. Government officials, 
trying to keep the economy primed, 
will have to take these developments 
into account. 

Aid to education is to become even 
more of an issue than it is today. The 
country’s school-age population is shoot- 
ing upward. For the lower grades, chil- 
dren of 5 to 9 will increase by more 
than 2 millions, or 14 per cent, by 1960. 
Added need for classrooms is to be piled 
on top of the large classroom deficit that 
already exists in the U.S. 

For the upper grades and_ high 
schools, youngsters age 10 to 18 are to 
increase nearly 7 million by 1960. 

What all this adds up to is a need for 
an additional 300,000 classrooms in 
eight years—not counting those already 
needed. Cost of this construction is to be 
something well over 4 billion dollars. 
State and local governments, trying to 
meet the need with limited tax revenues, 
are likely to turn more and more to the 
idea of aid from the Federal Govern- 
ment as a solution. 

Problem of getting the teachers to 
handle 9 million more youngsters also 
is to be forced upon the politicians. So, 
too, is the job of paying for expanded 
school operation. Federal aid, again, is to 
become more and more popular. 

Declining birth rate, meanwhile, is 
to be a matter of growing concern to fu- 
ture Government officials. Census Bureau, 
looking ahead, sees an 18 per cent drop 
in the number of children under 5 by 
1960. That decline is far less certain 
than the other population shifts pre- 
dicted for 1960. Still, some decline is 
anticipated. 

If this decline is substantial, and 
proves lasting, then this country will en- 
ter a new era, an era in which popula- 
tion growth will slow down and perhaps 
eventually stop. Aging of the popula- 
tion then will be speeded up, and the 
U.S. will approach the time when it no 
longer will be able to consider itself a 
young and vigorous nation. 

All in all, politicians and population 
experts are to discover a growing area 
of common interest and concern in years 
that lie ahead. A new President, starting 
next January, is to find the changes pre- 
dicted by population experts more and 
more difficult to ignore. And all politi- 
cians who hope to remain in public office 
will find it necessary to shape their 
policies along lines demanded by popu- 
lation trends. 
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with Zippo | 


When the job is to build and keep 
goodwill, givea mana Zippoengraved 
with your company trademark. You'll 
be on the job all day, every day! For 
Zippo is the one lighter men make 
sure to carry with them wherever they 
go... because it’s the lighter that al- 
ways lights with a zip, even in wind or 
rain. Yes, no matter the time or place, 
you can be there with Zippo. See how 
little it costs. Send the coupon today 
for complete details. 


on 
The One-Zip 
Windproof Lighter 


Ideal for sales incentives, length 
of service aWards, sales promotion 
premiums, business anniversary gifts. 


FREE mechanical service—for life ! 


GET YOUR COPY 
OF FREE BROCHURE! 


Zippo Manufacturing Company 
Bradford, Pa. Dept. US-27 


Please send FREE brochure showing 
Zippo models, 


Company .+eeee eeerececeesessece 





]. E. Greiner Company, Baltimore, are designing and consulting engineers and supervisors of construction for the Chesapeake Bay Bridge. 


Steel Spans the Chesapeake 


New 4-mile Structure Connecting Mainland and Eastern Shore 
is Link in North-South Express Highway 


One of the greatest structures ever 
built, the new Chesapeake Bay 
Bridge, marks the fulfillment of a 
dream cherished for many years. Its 
total length, including approaches, is 
734 miles. It crosses at a point just 
above Annapolis, where the bay is 
four miles wide. 

Vacationists will now drive quickly 
from their homes on the mainland to 
recreation spots on the Eastern Shore, 
while farmers and fishermen on the 
Del-Mar-Va peninsula will send their 
products across the span to markets in 


Baltimore and Washington. In addi- 
tion, the bridge is a master link in the 
new express route, bypassing all urban 
areas, from New York to Washington 
and the South. 

Bethlehem Steel erected the steel 
cables for the 1600-foot-long suspen- 
sion span, and fabricated and erected 
the steel superstructure. The 33,000 
tons of steel for the superstructure 


were produced mainly at our plants at 
Sparrows Point, Md., near Baltimore, 
and at Bethlehem, Pa. We fabricated 
the steel at the Pottstown, Rankin and 
Bethlehem works, as we have for 
many other great bridges, including 
the Golden Gate Bridge, at San Fran- 
cisco, and the George Washington 
Bridge, which spans the Hudson Riv- 
er at New York City. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 








Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Consumers are more ready to buy goods than they were six months ago. 
Shift in attitude toward buying is significant to businessmen. It means 
' that trade volume probably will rise in months ahead. 
Merchants probably can look forward to some easing of buyer resistance. 
These are some conclusions that can be drawn from a recent (June) survey 
of consumers conducted by Survey Research Center of the University of Michigan. 
This is the agency that makes surveys for the Federal Reserve Board. 





Principal findings of this latest nation-wide survey are these: 

One out of three consumers now thinks the present is a good time to buy 
household goods. A year ago fewer than one of four held this view. 

Marct expansion resulting from this shift in viewpoint is large. 

Prices are expected to remain stable in the 12 months ahead by most of the 
people surveyed. Conclusion: you might just as well buy now. i 

‘Easier credit terms and recent price reductions on major appliances also 
are cited by some consumers as increasing their willingness to buy. 

Complaints about high prices are less frequent now than a year ago. 

The survey points out that it is still too early to conclude that people 
generally are getting accustomed to the present price level. However, signs 
point in that direction, although the number who think prices are too high 
continues to be somewhat larger than the number who accept current prices. 

















Another important finding is that many people think they can afford to buy 
things now. There is little fear of losing jobs or a decline in earnings. 
The majority of people feel that the business situation is good. 





People's confidence in the business situation is confirmed by the Council 
of Economic Advisers. They are confident of the short-term outlook, too. 

Business activity is expected to rise moderately through this year and even 
through 1953. Rising defense spending is the major influence. 

Individual incomes are expected to keep climbing, too, as added defense 
activity brings new jobs. Personal income now is running at a record rate of 
264 billions a year. A year ago, the rate was 251.9 billions a year. 

Home building is expected to keep on at 1 million dwelling units a year. 

Qutlays for plant and equipment are to be high through this year and into 
1953. Only about half of the emergency plants have been completed. 

In short, the Council tells the President there is nothing much to worry 
about in the business picture for the next year or two. 




















Inflation is no longer a worry of the Council, either. Conclusions of the 
Council, after economic analysis, parallel the sentiments of consumers as 
reported in the: University of Michigan survey. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Steel-strike settlement is certain to bring an upturn in activity. The 
industry now is assured of a rather long spell of capacity output. 

Closed plants will reopen as the steel supply increases. 

Earnings of employes, dented by the shutdown, will improve. 

Soft-goods industries--textiles, apparel, leather--are recovering from the 
recession that hit them a year ago. 

Near-term outlook is for a rise in the activity of all segments of U.S. 
industry that should carry at least through the current year. 














Major steel problem now is one of distributing supplies. 
Canning industry, for a while, is to get all the available tin plate that 
is being ordered so as to protect the perishable food pack. 
Military requirements for sheet and plate will be met first. 
Iron-ore shipments from the Great Lakes area also are to be speeded. 
Railroad cars are to be used to supplement ore movement by ship. e 
Chances are that steel controls by Government will be continued for a longer bi 
period. There is a problem about what to do with the allotments carried over Bis 
from the April-June and July-September periods. One estimate indicates that 
5 1-2 months may be required-to work off the military carry-over. 














Eventually, however, civilian supplies of steel, copper and aluminum are to 
increase, despite rising arms output. Arms demand for steel and copper is 
expected to drop from the level of recent months. Aluminum demand will hold; 
but the over-all supply of these basic metals is expected to increase. 


Tax relief is not in sight before 1954. That's the opinion given to the 
Stanford University Business Conference by Roy Blough, recently resigned member 
of the President's Council of Economic Advisers. 

Excess-profits tax may end as scheduled on June 30, 1953, but that's all. 
EPT, according to Mr. Blough, was put into law primarily as a means of getting 
labor unions to accept wage controls. If they go, so will EPT. 

Higher taxes, however, are not in prospect. There is no Truman plan, or 
any Administration plan, to ask for tax increases at this time. 

Mr. Blough agreed that some tax rates already are too high for peacetime 
operations, but he doubted that the next Congress will be able to lower them. 








Some modern economic views also were outlined by the former adviser. 

Gold standard is no longer viewed as an absolute requirement. 

A balanced budget is not always essential, either. 

Depressions are no cures for economic distortions. They distort worse. 

Wage cuts to reduce costs won't stop a business downturn. Wage cuts also 
reduce purchasing power, which adds to downward pressures. 

Major policy line, in other words, is to use budgets and other devices to 
keep depressions from starting and to keep wage levels high. The Council, in 
its midyear report, thinks there is a very good chance of avoiding a serious 
business downturn at least through 1960. 

















Atomic-energy developments were painted at Stanford as valuable to private 
business in exploring for ore, refining low-grade ores, improving machinery and 
materials. Businessmen were advised to look into atomic progress. 
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DEFENSE PLANT DE-MOTHBALLED FAST 


WITH THE HELP OF TWO SUN PRODUCTS 


BEFORE: The machinery in this Navy-owned shell-making 
plant stood idle—coated with a rust preventive—for 5 years 
after World War II. When asked to reactivate the plant in 
three months, the U. S. Hoffman Machinery Corporation 
anticipated a complete machinery teardown for cleaning, 
because the rust preventive had seeped into the working parts. 





AFTER: No teardown was needed. Sun Spirits did the 
external cleaning job and the detergency of Sunvis H.D. 700 
Oils the internal job—cleaning out parts and freeing hydraulic 
systems. Thanks to the effectiveness of these products, the 
job was completed and the plant put in operating condition 
within the three months specified by the Navy. 





SUN INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


SUN OIL COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. - SUN OIL COMPANY, LTD., TORONTO AND MONTREAL 


Recently the U. S. Hoffman Machinery Corporation 
was asked to reopen a World War II Navy-owned 
shell-making plant and start production in three 
months. The machinery, idle for 5 years, had been 
protected by an external layer of rust preventive. 
Headstocks, gear units and hydraulic lines were 
among the parts coated, and unfortunately some of 
the protective material had seeped into them. It 
looked as if the machinery might have to be torn 
down to be cleaned. 

Hoffman invited Sun and several other oil com- 
panies to survey the machinery and suggest cleaning 
methods. The company chose Sun’s recommenda- 
tions on the basis of their soundness, as well as on 
Sun’s record for reliable service in other Hoffman 
plants. The Sun products used eliminated the need 
for any dismantling. Sun Spirits did the external 
cleaning job. Sunvis H.D. 700 Oils freed up the 
hydraulic systems, many of which were extremely 
sluggish; the detergency of these oils flushed away 
every last trace of sludge and rust preventive. 

Throughout the entire cleaning and recharging 
process, Sun representatives stayed on the job. As 
part of Sun’s regular service, they trained the oilers, 
helped work out an inventory control system, and 
set up lubrication schedules. The.terms of the Navy 
contract were met, and vital defense production was 
started on schedule. In the year and a half that has 
since elapsed, there have been no machine failures 
traceable to poor lubrication. 


SUN OIL COMPANY, Dept. US-8 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


[] | would like to consult with a Sun representative. 


[_] Pleasesend me a copy of “Sunvis H.D. 700 Oils.” 


Name 


Title 











Company 
Address 
City Zone State 








TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE AVAILABLE. Sun’s engi- 
neers are at your service for consultation on any matters 
concerning hydraulics, lubrication or metalworking. It will 
pay you to utilize the broad experience they have gained 
in solving a wide variety of lubricating and processing 
problems in many different industries. 
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Man-Size units 
in ONE operation 


Motorola cabinet by Chicago Molded Products 
Corporation, 20" x 18" x 19%" 


MOLDED CABINETS NEED 
No assembling No spraying or dipping 
No jigs or tools No finish to wear off, 
No glue or fastenings peel, chip, or 
No color-matching scratch 


...DUREZ 
PHENOLICS 


are in today's 
big products 


Today you can get one-piece moldings 


of Durez phenolic much larger even than | 


this housing, giving your products a new 
appeal to buyers. 

In TV sets, record players, air condi- 
tioners, and other important house fur- 
nishing items, designers, decorators, and 
the public are coming more and more 
to appreciate the superiority er 

lastics. Their lustrous surface beauty is 


inherent and permanent, not laid on and | 


subject to wear. They can be given al- 
most any desired structural strength, are 
highly heat-resistant. Acoustic, electri- 


cal, and chemical properties make them | 


superior to other materials in many end- 
products. 


If you want to be one of the first in | 
your field to profit by these /arger op- | 
portunities in Durez plastics, let us work 


with you and your molder. 


Our monthly **Durezx Plastics News** will keep 
you informed on industry’susesof Durex. Write, on 
office letterhead, to Durex Plastics & Chemicals, 
Inc., 908 Walck Road, N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


PHENOLIC PLASTICS that fit the job 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN make suggestions to 

Congress for improving the tax 
system. The Joint Committee on In- 
ternal Revenue Taxation calls for ideas 
on individual and business tax prob- 
lems, and problems of administration. 
The Committee sends a memorandum 
and questionnaire to lawyers, account- 
ants, engineers, teachers and _ various 
groups, but will consider suggestions 
from others, too. Address of the Com- 
mittee is Room 1011 New House Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


* * * 


YOU CAN use limited amounts of 

tin in manufacturing jewelry, toys, 
games, souvenirs, buttons and certain 
other items, This relaxation of its tin 
order is anneunced by the National Pro- 
duction Authority. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now use copper and 

copper-base alloys in making light- 
ing fixtures. A ban on such use of this 
metal is dropped by NPA. 


* * * 


YOU CAN apply for a higher price 

ceiling on a product that you sell at 
retail if your present ceiling is below that 
required under a State minimum-price 
law. To comply with a provision written 
into the amended Defense Production 
Act, the Office of Price Stabilization sets 
up procedures for getting such increases 
in ceilings. 


* % * 


YOU CAN follow a single regula- 
tion in pricing commodities that 
you sell to the Government. OPS con- 
solidates into one regulation its rules 
on pricing goods bought by the Gov- 
ernment. Several additions are made, in- 
cluding a rule that provides a new pro- 
cedure for defense contractors and sub- 
contractors in figuring their ceilings. 


* * > 


YOU CAN, in handling the tax af- 
fairs of a corporation, perhaps get a 
little relief on excess-profits taxes-from 
a bill recently passed by Congress. The 
bill, just signed by the President, makes 
three amendments in excess-profits tax 
law. Among other things, it gives more 
favorable treatment to some companies 
entitled to percentage depletion. 


YOU CAN, in buying securities 

under your employer’s stock pur. 
chase plan, follow the same procedure 
in paying a tax on your gain as if yoy 
bought the securities in the open mar. 
ket. The President signs a bill providing 
that, where an employe buys under his 
employer's purchase plan, he can wait 
until he sells the stock before paying a 
tax on his profit. 


* % * 


YOU CANNOT, in bargaining 

with a union, insist that you have 
exclusive right to make all decisions on 
wages, hours and working conditions in 
your plant. A circuit court of appeals 
holds that an employer bargained in bad 
faith, in violation of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, when he demanded that a collec. 
tive-bargaining contract give him such 
complete authority. 


*% * 


YOU CANNOT, as a veteran serv- 

ing since the Korean outbreak, col- 
lect unemployment compensation under 
the new GI Bill before the middle of 
October. The Secretary of Labor points 
out that benefits of $26 a week will be 
payable only for weeks of unemploy- 
ment occurring after the 90th day fol- 
lowing the President’s signature of the 
act on July 16. Payments will be made 
through State employment _ security 
agencies. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a manufacturer 

of cans, fail to plan your operations 
so as to assure preference in filling or- 
ders for cans for packing perishable 
foods. This requirement is tightened by 
the National Production Authority. Pre- 
viously, manufacturers had been ordered 
to provide this preference only “so far 
as practicable.” 


* * & 


YOU CANNOT, as an accrual-basis 

Government contractor, expect to 
wait until your contract is renegotiated 
before paying a tax on your profits 
under the contract. The U.S. Court 
of Claims rules that renegotiation pro 
visions of a Government contract do not 
give an accrual-basis taxpayer the right 
to postpone including contract profits in 
his income until the year of renegotia- 
tion. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 


courts and Government bureaus 


In making their decisions, courts and bureaus considet 


many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U.S. News & Wort 


Report, on written request, wi 


l refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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They’re talking about Ford's 
Automatic Ride Control —a special 
teaming of front and rear spring 
suspension plus diagonally mounted 
rear shock absorbers. How it 
gentles the bumps—how it takes 
the tilt out of turns! It’s a 

honey to handle wherever 

you go. 


They're talking about Ford’s modern 
body construction! And no wonder! 
Not only are Ford bodies sealed against 
dust, draft and weather, they’re longer, 
wider and insulated for quiet! What’s 
more—Ford offers more models and 
more body, color and upholstery 
combinations than any other car in 

the low-price field! 
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They're talking about Ford’s new “’go”’— 
the “go” of its 110-h.p. Strato-Star V-8, 
the only V-8 in Ford’s price field. You get 
high-compression power on “regular”— 
thanks to the Automatic Power Pilot. 
And it’s yours with Fordomatic Drive, 
Overdrive or Conventional Drive. 


Now more than ever it’s 
The One Fine Car in the Low-Price Field! 
Ford’s long-range planning has now put 
Ford even further ahead of all other 
low-priced cars in quality ... even 
further ahead in savings. This progres- 
sive thinking has produced a car which 
can do more things for more people at 


He’s talking about Full-Circle Visibility! lower cost...the ablest car on the Amer- 
In the new Ford Victoria you get a ican Road. Your Ford Dealer invites you 
huge, curved one-piece windshield, to “Test Drive” it today! 

a car-wide rear window and side 


windows which leave no center post g 
when lowered. No other car in Ford’s 

class gives you so much vision. It’s 

another “extra”... at no extra cost. 


” 


You can pay more 
... but you can’t buy better! 


“Test Drive” it today! 


Fordomatic Drive, Overdrive and white sidewall tires optional at extra 
cost. Equipment, accessories and trim subject to change without notice. 
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Natural aptitude, years of study and a talent 
for simplifying the difficult are all essential 


in the jobs of metallurgy and engineering at 
Crucible. That’s because Crucible’s specialty 
steel activities are different from what we 
ordinarily associate with Steel. For Crucible’s 
most usual order often times calls for a most 
unusual application of steel. 

For example, analyze the myriad parts 
that make great organ music possible . 
and you'll find Crucible special steels used in 


pumps, tubing, springs, valves, magnets, 


CRUCIBLE} 





52 years of Fine stoolmaking 


CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA, GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 


MIDLAND WORKS, MIDLAND, PA. 
SANDERSON -HALCOMB WORKS, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


SPAULDING WORKS, HARRISON, N. J. 
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PARK WORKS, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
TRENT TUBE COMPANY, EAST TROY, WISCONSIN 







Sea 


special stecls 


take talcut, too 


lamps and studs. The list of Crucible special 
steel applications is long — from atomic 
energy plants to precision, surgical instru- 
ments; from television sets to cafeteria 
trays; from juice evaporators to jet engine 
assemblies. 

The range of Crucible’s special purpose 
steels is constantly increasing to meet in- 
dustry’s ever-growing demands. Gain from 
Crucible’s more than half century of spe- 
cialty steel leadership . . 
at your call, 


. this experience is 


first name in special purpose steels 


OLIVER BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, 


SPRING WORKS, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
NATIONAL DRAWN WORKS, EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO 
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Here’s the budget muddle a 
new President will inherit: 
Defense cost, rising, will rise 
further after next January. 
Revenue lags, though taxes 
are the heaviest ever. Profits of 
business are below estimates, so 
there is less money to tax. 
Deficit will mount to a peace- 
time high. Debt is approaching a 
record. And there’s little the new 
President can do about it. 


The new President, taking office 
next January, is going to find himself 
in the middle of a fiscal mess. 

His Administration will be committed 
from the outset, whether he likes it or 
not, to a federal spending level that will 
exceed anything ever seen in this country 
in peacetime. 

His Secretary of the Treasury will be 
up against the necessity of borrowing 
still more billions to make budget ends 
meet. 

He will be stuck with a public debt 
of roughly 268 billion dollars, which is 
more than the Government owed when 
the last war ended. However much he 


might object, that debt will rise still * 





THE BUDGET HAS NO PARTY TIES 


Fast-Rising Debt Will Greet the New President 


Headache Awaiting the Next President 
In his first fiscal year in the White House: 


@ Income of Government will be about 66.7 billion dollars 


@ Spending by Government will total 
@ Leaving a federal deficit of 
@ Public debt will rise to about 


higher after he takes charge of the 
Government’s finances. 

He will find the Government living 
far beyond its income, even though tax- 
payers are saddled with the heaviest tax 
burden ever, heavier even than at the 
peak of World War II. 

He will face persistent demands for 
tax reduction, and probably will agree 
to some moderate relief for the taxpayer, 
even though any drop in federal revenue 
will complicate his budget problem. 
Politicians, both Democratic and Re- 
publican, are promising relief. 

That, in brief, is the financial state of 
things that the new President will in- 
herit from the Truman Administration. 
He will be severely limited in what he 
can do about it. 
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The immediate problem to be faced 
by the new Administration is pointed up 
by the table above. 

The incoming President will take office 
in the middle of the fiscal year 1953, 
which ends next June 30. Long before 
Inauguration Day, the Government will 
have made its spending commitments 
for the remainder of the fiscal year. There 
will be little that Mr. Truman’s succes- 
sor can do at that late date to change the 
year’s budget picture. 

To add to his problem, the incoming 
President will find tax collections dis- 
appointing. Corporate earnings are lag- 
ging behind the Truman forecast. Profit 
margins have suffered under the load of 
higher wages and other business costs. 

(Continued on page 70) 

















-Shoemaker in the Chicago News 


‘GIVE HIM THE CHECK’ 


—Justus in the Minneapolis Star 


‘'VE GOT A RICH UNCLE!’ 


-Coffman in the Ft. Worth Star-Telegram 


‘NEEDED: A NEW BOTTOM’ 


Facing any Chief Executive: the economic facts of life 
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MOSINEE Forest Fibres 


aid communications! 


Forests gave man one of 
his first means of communi- 
cation. Drums made from 
hollowed trees enabled him 
to ‘‘talk’’ across the miles. 
Today, Mosinee forest fibres 
are important factors in the commu- 
nications industry, in high fidelity 
amplifiers, wire and tape recorders, 
speakers, inter-com systems and other 
audio equipment . .. as well as radio, 
television, telegraph and telephone, 
so vital to our modern way of life. 


In various industries, Mosinee re- 
search has helped many manufac- 
turers by developing special Mosinee 
fibres that provide profitable answers 
to product, processing or packaging 
problems. If your problem involves 
forest fibres in any way, consult 
Mosinee “‘Fibrologists”’. 


MOSINEE PAPER MILLS CO. 
MOSINEE, WISCONSIN 


MOSINEE 


makes fibres work 
for industry 
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. . . Federal spending: 
80 billions for ‘53 


When profits decline, federal revenue 
goes off. 

The revenue headache now is aggra- 
vated by the steel strike, which is to be 
rough on the 1952 profits of many in- 
dustries. The U.S. Treasury will feel 
the lingering effects of the steel strike 
for a year after the new President takes 
office. Taxes on corporation profits earned 
in 1952 will be paid in four installments 
during calendar 1953. 

Strike costs will show up as a reduc- 
tion in the amount of Corporate earnings 
subject to the excess-profits tax. Profits 
defined by law as “excess” are taxed at 
a rate of 82 per cent. This- means that, 
when corporation profits decline, the big 
loser is the Government. 

In dollars, the budget problem that 
awaits a new President: 

Spending by Government in the fiscal 
year 1953, ending five months after 
Inauguration Day, probably will reach 
80 billion dollars. That’s less than origi- 
nally estimated, but only because the 
defense build-up here and abroad has 
been delayed. That delay will increase 
the proportion of the defense program 
that the new Administration will have to 
pay for. 

Income of the Government, instead 
of the 71 billion dollars forecast by Mr. 
Truman, is likely to be only 66.7 billion. 

The deficit now in prospect is 13.3 
billions. Despite the lag in spending, that 
deficit is within 1.1 billions of Mr. Tru- 


man’s budget estimate. At 13.3 billions,: 


the deficit to .be inherited by the new 


President will be by far the biggest in~’ 


any peacetime year. 

By June 30, the public debt will have 
moved up to around 270 billions. It will 
go still higher in the following fiscal year. 

The new President, after taking office, 
will have the comfort of a short breathing 
spell before his financing problems start 
to bear down. In the three-month period, 
January through March, 1953, when tax 
collections will be heavy, the Treasury 
probably will be able to add 700 millions 
to its cash balance. 

But, in the spring, the new Secretary 
of the Treasury will run low on cash, 
and will have to. borrow about 4.2 bil- 
lion dollars in the open market. 

By July 1, he will be forced to float 
another big issue of Treasury securities. 
The Government will be in an off season 
for tax revenue, and defense spending 
will be nearing a peak. 

In later years of the coming Admin- 
istration, budget problems may ease up. 
But the time when the Treasury will have 
clear sailing seems a long way off. 

(Continued on page 71) 


ROTH RESEARCH BRINGS :” 
RESULTS WITH RUBBER! 
ata) 






Important New Manual 
Tells How Roth Rubber 





Get this manual and let us quote on your 
present rubber requirements — or create a 


special formula to cut your costs, boost 


output, or simplify production 


RUSBERICOMBANY 


1862 S. 54th Avenue, Chicago 50 
Custom Manufacturers of Industrial 
Rubber Products since 1923 









































WHEN DAY IS DONE 
IN WASHINGTON 


Business executives visiting Wash- 
ington stay at the Wardman Park. 
Here, facilities are carefully planned 
to provide complete relaxation after 
your busy day is done. At your im- 
mediate service is everything you 
need, from barber shop to post of- 
fice, and the atmosphere on the 
edge of beautiful Rock Creek Park 
is truly restful. Try it! 


Wardman Kirk 


HOTEL 
CONNECTICUT AVENUE 
at WOODLEY ROAD, N.W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 

Frank E. Weakly, 
president 
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. . . Next Congress will 
boost defense outlays 


Neither Governor Stevenson nor Gen- 
eral Eisenhower, as President, would 
favor any drastic cut in defense outlays. 
However the election goes, the build-up 
will continue. Aid to allies will go on. 
Savings through eliminating waste will 
be moderate. 

Keep in mind that Congress already 
has authorized big outlays for future 

. Of a total of 120 billion dollars 
now available for defense and foreign 
military aid, not more than 59 billion 
will be spent during fiscal 1953. That 
will leave 61 billion to be carried over 
to fiscal 1954 and later years. The new 
President is not likely to seek major cuts 
in programs already voted. 

The new Congress, convening next 
January, will vote still more money for 
defense, committing the Government to 
military spending for years ahead. 

The prospect is for only a gradual de- 
dine in military spending during the 
coming Administration. It will be 1956, 
at the earliest, before military spending 
will level off. Even after that, annual 
outlays for security programs will run 
about 40 billion dollars a year. 

These figures assume no change in 
world problems. An easing of tension 
abroad would permit a cut in costs. All- 
out war would send costs skyrocketing. 

The new President will find it hard to 
cut nondefense spending below 20 bil- 
lion dollars a year. If a business reces- 
sion were to develop, bringing wide- 
spread unemployment, outlays might be 
pushed up considerably above that 
figure. Either an Eisenhower Administra- 
tion or a Stevenson Administration could 
be expected to go in for public works to 
relieve unemployment. Also, a business 
setback probably would run up the cost 
of supporting farm prices. 

In no year of the incoming Administra- 
tion, even if business remains good, will 
total Government spending be likely to 
fall below 60 billions. That is half again 
as much as was spent in the year just pre- 
ceding the outbreak of war in Korea. 

The public debt, by the time the new 
President’s term ends in early 1957, will 
be above 280 billion dollars. 

A fresh start for a new Administra- 
tion will be talked about in campaign 
speeches around the country. Actually, 
any concrete results of a change in ap- 
proach, so far as federal financing is con- 
cerned, will be slow in coming. The 
President who takes office next January 
will find himself committed at the out- 
set to big-scale spending, high taxes, 
heavy deficits and_a public debt that, 
during his Administration, will rise to an 
ill-time high. 
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How to Find 
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Finding your way around the nation’s 


most diversified 


industrial area is more than a game. If you do business 


in St. Louis, or contemplate doing business here, it’s 


important to know where you can get the facts that will 


help you determine your future here. 


That’s where the First National Bank in St. Louis can 


help .. . substantially. 


It is one of the oldest and largest in the city. It serves 


most of the largest businesses in this 
area... 
positions in many of them. 

We know who’s who and what’s happen- 
ing in St. Louis, and we are always 
ready to help our out-of-town customers 
in any way we can. It is a pleasure to 
serve them. It will be a pleasure to 


serve you. 


FIRST 


. and our directors hold key, 
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COST OF PEACE IN STEEL 


Compromise on ‘Union Shop,’ 16 Cents in Pay 














Steelworkers, sizing up gains 
and losses from their 53-day 
strike, come up with these results: 

After striking, they get a 16- 
cent raise. They could have had 
12% cents without a strike. Strike 
added nothing in fringes, and it 
failed to bring a full ‘‘union 
shop,” as demanded. 

Companies, in turn, get a price 
boost bigger than Government's 
earlier offer. 


After 53 consecutive days of strike 
in the steel industry, the result turns 
out to be this: 

Workers in the mills are getting pay 
raises of 16 cents an hour, most of which 
they could have had without a strike. 
Companies had offered 12.5 cents be- 
fore the strike. Workers also are getting 
fringe benefits costing about 8 cents an 
hour, but these were offered by industry 
prior to the walkout. Basic wage rate now 
is to be $2.04 an hour. 

Steel companies are getting a price 
increase of $5.20 a ton for carbon steel. 
All during the strike, Government price 
officials contended that the companies 
could have no more than $3 a ton, al- 
though the industry earlier had been 
offered $4.50 a ton. 

The CIO Steelworkers did not get a 
full “union shop” contract, which was 
the issue that industry said delayed the 
settlement for several weeks. The union 
denied that this was the only question 
blocking peace, but both sides agreed 
that wage issues for the mills were settled 
early in June. Wages of iron-ore miners 
remained in dispute until the end. 

The contract is to run through June 
30, 1954, although the union can open 
it on wages next June. 

The country lost about 20 million 
tons of steel, including losses from a 
brief walkout in April. This is more steel 
than Britain produces in a year, or more 
than half of Russia’s total annual pro- 
duction. 

The armed services lost much-needed 
shells and other defense items. The mil- 
itary estimated that, because of the strike, 
20 to 30 per cent of the scheduled arms 
production for 1952 would be lost. 

(Continued on page 74) 
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riarcis & Ewing 


Philip Murray President Truman Benjamin Fairless 


In the 53 Days= 


What the Union Demanded as Strike Began June 2 


@ Wage increase of 17.5 cents an hour 
@ Fringe benefits worth about 8 cents an hour 
@ “Union shop” 


What the Companies Offered Just Before the Strike 


@ Wage increase of 12.5 cents an hour 
@ Fringe benefits as demanded by union 
@ No “union shop” 


« 


After 53 Days of Strike—What Union Got 


@ Wage increase of 16 cents an hour 
@ Fringe benefits costing about 8 cents an hour 


@ Compromise on “union shop,” requiring new 
employes to join union but allowing them to 
resign during an “escape” period. Present 
employes not belonging to the union can 
stay out of it. 
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Original home of Union Oil Company in Santa Paula, Calif. The company was founded here in 1890. The California Oil Museum is now located in this building. 


WHY DO YOU EARN 2% TIMES AS MUCH AS YOUR GRANDFATHER? 


Most people do. And they earn it with 
fewer hours of work.* The average factory 
employee in the U.S. earned 19¢ per hour 
in 1890. Today the average factory em- 
ployee earns $1.65 per hour. When you con- 
vert these earnings into real dollars,** to- 
day’s factory employee earns 2% times as 
much as his counterpart of 1890. 


The reason for this is that 
today’s factory employee 
has far better and more 
elaborate tools to work 
with. For example, the av- 
erage Union Oil employee 
of 1890 had only about 
$5,000 worth of tools. To- 
day’s average Union Oil employee has 
over $60,000 in tools at his disposal. 


Source: *Douglas, Paul H., Real Wages in the United 
States, 1890-1926. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Industry 
Report for May, 1952. **What the 1890 dollar and the 
1952 dollar would actually buy. Source: The National 
Industrial Conference Board. 


Because of these tools, he 
can produce more and thus 
create many times more 
wealth with his day’s work. 
And the more wealth he 
creates, the more he earns. 


ent) 


The tools that make this possible are pro- 
vided by Union Oil’s 38,600 share owners. 
Therefore, the employee’s earnings are 
directly related to how much money the 
share owners put into tools. These “tool 
providers” aren’t apt to put more money 
into tools unless they can anticipate a rea- 
sonable compensation. That’s why the in- 
centive to put money into tools must be 
preserved. 


For only in that way can 
we Americans continue to 
produce more, create more 
wealth,and thus earn more 
than any other people in 
the world. 


UNION OIL COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 


INCORPORATED IN CALIFORNIA, OCTOBER 17, 1890 


This series, sponsored by the people of 
Union Oil Company, is dedicated to a dis- 
cussion of how and why American business 
functions. We hope you’ll feel free to send 
in any suggestions or criticisms you have 
to offer. Write: The President, Union Oil 
Company, Union Oil Building, Los Angeles 
17, California. 


Manufacturers of Royal Triton, 
the amazing purple motor oil. 
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Company losses can't be 
made up this year .. . 


Wages lost by steelworkers during 
the shutdown—longest strike in the ip. 
dustry’s history—averaged about $600 per 
worker. More than a million other work. 
ers laid off in related industries also lost 
wages for several weeks. 

Company losses suffered in the shut. 
down are large, and much of the loss will 
not be regained by stepped-up produc. 
tion during the rest of the year. 

All in all, it was a costly strike to the 
companies, to the workers and to the 
country. The settlement terms were 0 
close to what the companies offered be. 
fore the strike that questions immediately 
arose as to why the agreement was not 
reached earlier. 

Near-settlements, were reported at 
frequent intervals during the dispute. 

C. E. Wilson, then Defense Mobilizer, 
thought he had a settlement worked out 
back in March. He offered the industry 
a price increase of from $5 to $7 a ton, 
after conferring with President Truman. 
But other Government officials con. 
vinced Mr. Truman that the price in. 
crease was too high, and Wilson had to 
withdraw his offer. He then resigned. 

The Wage Stabilization Board also 
thought it had a settlement worked out 
last April on the eve of the union’s strike 
deadline. Wage Stabilization Board 
Chairman Nathan P. Feinsinger took a 
hand at mediating the dispute after 
Wilson’s offer was repudiated. A price 
rise of $4.50 a ton was offered by the 
Administration. Steel companies said that 
this was insufficient to finance the wage 
and fringe concessions demanded by the 
union. CIO Steelworkers’ president, Phil- 
ip Murray, held out for the full package 
recommended by the WSB. 

When Feinsinger could not bring about 
a settlement, President Truman ordered 
seizure of the steel mills and the union 
called off its walkout. 

While steel companies were seeking a 
court order against seizure, Commerce 
Secretary Charles Sawyer, as Gover- 
ment operating head of the industry, 
offered a price rise of $5 to $5.50 a ton 
and thought he had an agreement within 
reach. The deal fell through, however, 
apparently because the White House in- 
sisted upon the full package  recom- 
mended by WSB, and industry balked at 
the “union shop.” 

Soon after that, on May 3, the Supreme 
Court gave the steel industry the injunec- 
tion it sought against seizure, and or 
dered the Government not to put into 
effect any changes in wages or working 
conditions while the case was being de- 
cided on its merits. Later, the Supreme 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Put every finger to work with... 


HE GREATEST ADVANCE 
SINCE TOUCH TYPING! 


The whole hand adds faster 
than one finger 


That’s the basic reason your operators .. . all 
operators ... need Rhythm-add*, the new adding 
technique developed by Monroe. Rhythm-add 
trains them to work at full capacity .. . use the 
whole hand! And in so doing, add faster, more 
accurately, more productively than ever before! 


Proved in 250 
Leading Companies! 
Rhythm-add already has proved itself 
the greatest advance in office skill since 
touch typing! Tested in 250 leading 


American companies, Rhythm-add- ui 4 
ie ) NEW! 


trained operators upped their adding i a ia 
speeds by as much as 160%. Many tere lala de 1 9 ta 
totaled over 100 items a minute, nearly ' a ee 
2 a second! And remember, these were capacity | i 
not hand-picked experts but office 
workers who had had no special train- 
ing before Rhythm-add! Yours can 
show the same startling improvement! 
OLD 
Put Rhythm-add to work “Punch and Plod” Operation 


Time and effort-wasting one finger 


at no cost to you! action is jerky, slow .. . tires 


operators, causés needless errors. 
Increase your figure production, slash 
overhead, reduce errors, make your 
operators more relaxed and efficient. 
Put this amazing new technique to work 
for you. To learn how, send for the book- Monroe 410 Adding Machine, 
let “All Hands Take to Rhythm-add.” oe aaleaer i sheesh iis 
The coupon is for your convenience. 


*Registered Trade Mark 


MONROE 


CALCULATING, ADDING & ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company 
Publications Dept., Orange, N. J. 


Please mail free booklet on Monroe Rhythm-add 


Company 
MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 
General Offices, Orange, N. J. ah he hs sticastaails pumeeoenionones 


City 
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MOTOR FREIGHT 


a partner in keeping 


AMERICA STRONG 


America’s production leadership 
depends on efficient movement of ma- 
terials and rapid distribution of goods. 
The Motor Freight Industry is proud 
to be a full partner in the great trans- 
portation system that does this job. Air, 
rail, water and highway carriers—each 
hauls its share. Each, in healthy com- 
petition, contributes to a strong econ- 
omy. In this system of free enterprise, 
the public is the primary beneficiary. 


99 ADELINE STREET 
CALIFORNIA 


GENERAL OFFICES 
OAKLAND 2 
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Delays in agreeing on 
‘escape’ clause for workers... 


Court ruling against seizure came, and 
the main strike began. 

The “‘union shop” issue turned out 
to be the chief problem, since the wage 
offer made on June 9 by the industry was 
accepted by the union and was retained 
in the final settlement. 

Several changes were made in the 
“union shop” clause as this issue was 
comprised, slowly, during the strike. As 
finally written, the clause does not give 
Murray the complete “union shop” con- 
tract he demanded. Under a real “union 
shop,” all employes are required to join 
the union within 30 days after being hired. 
The steel clause, however, allows non- 
union employes now on the pay roll to 
remain out of the union. Furthermore, 
new employes must sign union-member- 
ship applications when they get their jobs, 
but the cards are not to take effect for 30 
days. Before that time comes, an em- 
ploye can revoke the application. 

A last-minute hitch in the compromise 
over the “union shop” came on the ques- 
tion of allowing an “escape” period for 
present employes who belong to the 
union. Previous agreements, containing a 
maintenance-of-membership clause, gave 
CIO members a chance to resign from 
the union at the start of each new con- 
tract term. Murray objected to continuing 
this practice. He wanted all present 
union members to be required to remain 
in the union indefinitely. 

The White House conference worked 
out a compromise on this point, finally. 
The “escape” period is moved to the end 
of the contract term, two years off. Pres- 
ent union members must remain in for 
that period, and must pay dues to keep 
their jobs. This rule blocked the possibil- 
ity that many union members, angry at 
their loss of pay during the strike, might 
try to get out—for good. 


Coal Strike 
Coming Next? 


After Philip Murray comes John L. 
Lewis. With the steel dispute out of the 
way, the mine-union leader moves to the 
front. 

As usual when Lewis begins talking 
with the mineowners about a new con- 
tract, there is the threat of a coal strike 
in the offing. But this time Lewis is not 
in as good a position to call a strike as 
he usually is. 

Stockpiles of coal are larger than usual. 
There is more coal above ground than at 

(Continued on page 77) 
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... Lewis strategy: Keep 
operators guessing a while 





the start of any coal strike since World 
War I. Latest official check shows the 
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HETHER YOU OWN a factory, home or farm building—or, as a 


taxpayer, part of a school, highway or sewer system—you face two 

costs of ownership. First is original cost; second is maintenance cost. 

Add original cost and maintenance cost and divide by years of service 
rendered. The result is annual-cost. That is the cost that counts. 

| When you build any type of structure or improvement with concrete 
you get low-annual-cost construction. That’s because concrete is 
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moderate in first cost, lasts longer and costs less to maintain. Yes, concrete 





nGaleea Pease actually costs you less per year to own. 


JOHN L. LEWIS 


That is why concrete is the preferred structural material for homes, 
++ + too much coal for comfort? 





hospitals, schools, factories, farm and office buildings and public works 


hot question of whether to invoke the in- such as highways, water lines and sewer systems. Besides being econom- 
junction section of the Taft-Hartley Act, 


; ical, concrete is firesafe, durable and resistant to storms, rodents and 
which he declined to do in steel. On the : : 


heed br Truman sow hes U0 6u- decay. It is the modern structural plastic that can be molded into 
thority to send the dispute to the Wage enduring edifices of outstanding architectural beauty of any size or style. 
Stabilization Board as he did in steel. iat ct _— 
Congress took away the dispute powers So whatever you plan to build it will pay to choose concrete. You’ll 
of WSB. get strong, durable, firesafe, low-annual-cost construction. 


“Mr. Truman might hand the whole 
question over to Congress, with a request 
for new legislation. This would put some 
members of Congress on the spot just 
before the election. 

Much will depend on the demands 
that Lewis makes. If he is willing to take 
amodest wage increase, he might get a “e 
| § Contract without a strike. Some coal op- 
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them guessing for a while. 
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Injury done to business activity by the 
steel strike was growing serious when 
the strike was settled. 

Loss of steel resulting from the strike 
will equal about a sixth of a year's 
output. 

Layoffs, measured by new claims for 
unemployment compensation, rose to 
about 375,000 for the week ended 
July 19, up 40,000 from the previous 
week, It was the largest total since 
January, 1950, and one of the largest 
since 1945. 

Auto output sank to only 23,025 in the 
week ended July 19. July output was 
about 150,000. down at least 250,000 
from the monthly rate in the second 
quarter. The loss has nearly wiped 
out dealer stocks of new cars. 

Electric-power output in the central 
industrial region fell to a level 4.4 
per cent below a vear ago, compared 
with a level 2.6 per cent below last 
year in the previous week. 

Industrial output fel] about 5 per cent 
in July, second month of the strike, 
putting the rate about 13 per cent be- 
low February. Most of the July drop 
was in steel-consuming industries. 

Retail trade, after a recovery in April 
and May, has fallen off since then. 

Department-store sales from July 1 to 
19 averaged about 2 per cent below 
the June rate. In Pittsburgh, a steel 
center, sales for the week ended July 
19 fell 9 per cent below a year ago, 
compared with a gain of 1 per cent 
for the U.S. 

Retail-store sales in June dropped 1 
per cent below May. Auto sales were 
down 8 per cent, offsetting increases 
of 6 to 7 per cent in home furnishings 
and building materials. 





MINUS ; - 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity__ 


Temporary shortages of new autos are 
likely to hurt total retail sales for a 
while. That will slow or stop the rise 
in sales of hard goods, shown in the 
top chart. While sale of soft goods has 
kept up with the rise in personal in- 
comes, sale of hard goods has lagged 
behind incomes. 

Appliance inventories, though reduced 
during the strike, are still ample. 
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Source: Commerce Dept. 


Manufacturers’ stocks of electric 
ranges, to take one case, fell to 308,- 
000 on July 1, down 35,000 in June, 
but still nearly a third larger than a 
year earlier. 

Government spending will also be cut 
by steel shortages, for a while at least. 
Deliveries of military hard goods this 
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year will be 2.5 to 5 billions legs thy 
planned, if official estimates prog 
right. 

A squeeze on steel for civilian-goo, 
industries will be felt in months aheai 
The plan is to allot to defense 
tractors all the steel needed to 
their orders and to rebuild inventor 
of steel. Other users, meanwhile, 
have to do with a smaller share of 
steel supply. 

Recovery of industrial activity wil] 
slowed for a while by steel shortag 
It will take time to get the right ki 
of steel to the right places and to 
build inventories of parts and 
finished metal products. 

A swifter rebound should come 
inventory pipe lines are filled. St 
capacity, now 112 million tons 
year, should rise to 116 million by 
year end. Ore stocks will be ample, 
least until late in the winter. 

Main currents in business activity, 
fore the steel strike began to h 
merit new attention now. 

Average weekly hours worked in m 
ufacturing show what was going 
Textile, apparel and furniture ind 
tries, recovering from a slump, wor 
longer hours than a year ago in } 
Aircraft, shipbuilding and other 
fense industries, still increasing the 
output, also worked longer hours th 
a year ago. Machinery prod 
worked shorter hours, the industri 
expansion program having reached 
peak. 

Aftereffects of the steel strike, howev 
will be felt for many months. 
mand not satisfied this year will 
over into 1953, giving added sup 
to business activity then. 
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Deliver Your Product “““. 7 
Safe and Sound SS : It’s the unseen quality 


that gives you the extra 
margin of safety in 
Manufacturers who know the sales value and economy of safer 


arrival of their products prefer Gaylord Boxes. 


Tough enough to take the roughest kind of handling, these protective 
containers stand between your product and possible damage in shipping. 


Ask the Gaylord Sales and Service office nearest you for proof of the 
advantages of Gaylord Boxes engineered to your specific needs. 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 


General Offices: ST. LOUIS 
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Making More Money 


It could be running on any rail- 
road whose operators are far- 
sighted enough to apply passenger 
car and.diesel locomotive efficiency 
to the movement of freight. 

Think of freight trains highball- 
ing along without stops for journal 
box inspection — free from hot 
box delays — faster, safer trains 
equipped with Hyatt Roller Bear- 
ing Journal Boxes, saving and 
making money. 


Picture not only freedom from 
costly hot boxes—schedule upsets 
—the saving in maintenance—but 
also the quicker, safer movement 
of merchandise. 

If you are interested in getting 
freight trains into the making- 
more-money picture, let us show 
you what “Hyatts for Freight” can 
do for you. Hyatt Bearings Division, 
General Motors Corporation, 
Harrison, New Jersey. 


HYATT OFFERS EXTRA ADVANTAGES 


Free lateral, « unique Hyatt design ad- 


vantage, allows freedom of axle movement 
through the bearing, thus cushioning 
shocks, minimizing wear on wheel 
and truck parts, and insuring 
against damage to lading. 


No press fits to break 
when removing boxes for 
inspection. 


Reduced inventory is possible because 
spare axles and wheels need to be fitted 
with only inner races and spacer sleeves. 
Straight radial rollers: of generous size 
provide for maximum load-carrying capacity 
and longer usable life. 

Simplicity of design permits examination 
of all box and bearing parts with utmost 
freedom. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING JOURNAL BOXES 





: ana Business Around the World 








LONDON @ WASHINGTON @ TOKYO @ HONG KONG ¢ PARIS 


>> Businessmen overseas see a trend in these U.S. developments: 

A British rather than a U.S. firm has won a Defense Department contract to 
supply electrical equipment for a dam under construction in North Dakota. 

U.S. Tariff Commission has been spanked by President Truman when, for the 
first time, he turned down a proposal to raise duties--on garlic, of all things. 

Paley report on raw materials, which made as big a splash abroad as it did 
in U.S., urged changes in U.S. tariff rules. And President Truman, ordering a 
new survey of U.S. trade policies, seems to be leaning the same way. 

Add these items together, and you have a sign that U.S. wants Europe to 
earn its dollars in the U.S. market, rely less on getting gift dollars. 


« 


>> As London figures it, choice of a British firm to supply equipment for a 
North Dakota dam means a new Pentagon policy, retreat of "buy American" rule. 
Low bidder, that is, is now to have a chance to sell stuff to U.S. Defense 
procurement people even when the low bidder is a foreign firm. 
Old Pentagon policy ruled out foreign bids unless they were 25 per cent 
or more under U.S. bids. Tendency was to "buy American" without exception. 
North Dakota dam involves only a million dollars' worth of equipment but 
it pits foreign against U.S. bidders in a project inside the U.S. 
Pressure on Pentagon is responsible, London hears. Pressure came from U.S. 
State Department, Mutual Security Agency trying to get Pentagon buying policies 
in line with what may be new U.S. policy--to let Europe earn more of its dollars. 


























>> What interests European businessmen and officials about President Truman's 
refusal to raise the tariff on garlic, admittedly a minor item, is this: 

Truman's garlic message has the earmarks of a major blast, planned rather 
carefully, against "creeping protectionism." It looks like start of a crusade 
for lower U.S. tariffs, against any scuttling of Trade Agreements Act, against 
Tariff Commission tendency to contract rather than promote foreign trade. 

U.S. fight against Communism is linked, in Truman's message, to way U.S. 
does business with its allies--in this case, Italy. U.S., with one hand, pours 
billions into Italy to strengthen its armed force and economy against Communism. 
U.S., with other hand, if Tariff Commission raised tariff, would deprive Italian 
farmers of a major market for their garlic, to that extent weaken Italy. 

Question: Why invest billions in an ally, then undermine the investment? 

And as Europe notes.....Damage to U.S. garlic farmers by Italian garlic is 
yet to be proved. Four U.S. farmers produce nearly half of U.S. crop, but it's 
a side crop, at that. They get 90 per cent of their income from other crops. 

Real issue is whether U.S. will now open U.S. market wider not merely to 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


Italian garlic but to Swiss watches and many other dollar-earning imports. 


>> Guessing in London, Paris, Rome is that next U.S. Administration, if led 
by a Democrat, probably will continue trend Truman seems to have begun. But, 
if Eisenhower and Republicans win, Europeans see this uncertainty: 
Eisenhower backers include businessmen and bankers with major stake in the 
export trade. Presumably they're for more.U.S. imports as well as exports. 
Republican platform, however, puts heavy emphasis on U.S. exports, none on 
U.S. imports. If this is U.S. policy, Europe sees no end to dollar gap, little 
chance to earn more dollars in U.S. market, maybe no more free dollars, either. 











>> In Toyko, Japanese officials are frankly embarrassed by complaints that Jap- 
anese businessmen are passing off Western designs and patented products as their 
own. It's true, Japan's trade officials admit, if only in a few items, and 

the Japanese Government is cracking down hard. 

Japanese imitators during the last year and a half have copied designs of 
British and other manufacturers of textiles, chinaware, fountain pens, machin- 
ery, wrist-watch bands. Patents have been violated by Japanese producers of cig- 
arette lighters. Trade-mark, copyright violations include rubber heels, pottery, 
book covers. Some imitations, officials say sadly, are "marvelously well done." 

Imitators don't always understand they're engaging in unfair trade practice, 
the Japanese Government explains. Now they're being warned, may be penalized. 

Japan's Government remembers how unfair trade practices led to retaliation 
against Japanese exports before the war. Japan's economic future, uncertain at 
best, won't be helped by prewar practices. So, crackdown may be a real one. 




















>> British diplomats in London are more pessimistic than British businessmen 
in Hong Kong over chances of salvaging much of Britain's big stake in China. 
Hong Kong, next door to Communist China, sees hope in Peiping's mild reply 
to London's request to let British firms liquidate Chinese holdings and get out. 
What London sees is this: Peiping offers no real assurance to help British 
firms get out safely, says not a word about compensation for British losses or 
investments, blames everything on British approval of U.S. embargo. 
Peiping current mildness may be temporary, can suddenly be reversed. 
What London suspects is that after Peiping has squeezed British firms in 
China completely dry, then Peiping will give Britain diplomatic recognition. 
By then, of course, recognition won't help British business in China very much. 











>> Paris is cheered up, if not exactly exuberant, by comparative success of 
Premier Pinay's gold loan. New money brought in by loan is 575 million dollars, 
close to expectations, Gold hoards account for 42 million of this--a small sum 
in proportion to France's private hoard of perhaps 4.5 billion dollars' worth. 
Total loan, old and new money, amounts to 1.7 billion dollars. 

It's enough to keep the French Government and the franc safely afloat for 
few months longer. It's not enough to keep budget in black for rest of fiscal 
year, or finance reconstruction investments. But it's a start. 

In addition.....Pinay has won another victory in getting French farmers 
to agree to no increase in '52 wheat prices, unless there's a general price rise. 
Bread prices are not to go up, in any case. Pinay thus has won more time both 
for himself and France. Later, new internal loan, more U.S. aid may be needed. 
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Full Text of Planks Adopted at Chicago 


PREAMBLE 


UR NATION has entered into an age in which Divine 
Providence has permitted the genius of man to unlock 
the secret of the atom. 

No system of government can survive the challenge of an 
atomic era unless its administration is committed to the stew- 
ardship of a trustee imbued with a democratic faith, a buoyant 
hope for the future, the charity of brotherhood, and the vision 
to translate these ideals into the realities of human govern- 
ment. The Government of the United States, administered by 
the Democratic Party is today so entrusted. 

The free choice of the Democratic Party by the people of 
America as the instrument to achieve that purpose will mean 
world peace with honor, national security based on collective 
pacts with other free nations, and a high level of human dig- 
nity. National survival demands that these goals be attained, 
and the endowments of the Democratic Party alone can assure 
their attainment. 

For 20 years, under the dedicated guidance of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt and Harry S. Truman, our country has 
moved steadily along the road which has led the United States 
of America to world leadership in the cause of freedom. 

We will not retreat one inch along that road. Rather, it is 
our prayerful hope that the people, whom we have so faith- 
fully served, will renew the mandate to continue our service 
and that Almighty God may grant us the wisdom to succeed. 

Achieving prosperity. An objective appraisal of the past 
record clearly demonstrates that the Democratic Party has 

n the chosen American instrument to achieve prosperity, 
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build a stronger democracy, erect the structure of world peace, 
and continue on the path of progress. Democratic Party 
policies and programs rescued American business from total 
collapse—from the fatal economic consequences of watered 
stock, unsound banks, useless and greedy holding companies, 
high tariff barriers, and predatory business practices, all of 
which prevailed under the last Republican Administrations. 
Democratic policies have enabled the Federal Government to 
help all business, small and large, to achieve the highest rate 
of productivity, the widest domestic and world markets, and 
the largest profits in the history of the nation. 

The simple fact is that today there are more than 4 million 
operating business enterprises in this country, over 1 million 
more than existed in 1932. Corporate losses in that fateful 
year were over 3 billion dollars; in 1951, corporate profits, 
after taxes, reached the staggering total of 18 billion dollars. 

Democratic policies and programs rescued American agri- 
culture from the economic consequences of blight, drought, 
flood and storm, from oppressive and indiscriminate fore- 
closures, and from the ruinous conditions brought about by 
the bungling incompetence and neglect of the preceding 12 
years of Republican maladministration. Economic stability, 
soil conservation, rural electrification, farm-dwelling improve- 
ment, increased production and efficiency and more than 
seven-fold increase in cash income have been the return to 
farmers for their faith in the Democratic Party. 

Democratic labor policies have rescued the wage earners 
in this country from mass unemployment and from sweatshop 
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slavery at starvation wages. Under our Democratic Admin- 
istrations, decent hours, decent wages and decent working 
conditions have become the rule rather than the exception. 

Self-organization of labor unions and collective bargaining, 
both of which are the keystone to labor management, peace 
and prosperity, must be encouraged, for the good of all. 

Unemployment is now less than 3 per cent of the labor 
force, compared with almost 25 per cent in 1932. Trade- 
union membership has reached a total of 16 million, which is 
more than five times the total of 1932. 

The welfare of all economic and social groups in our society 
has been promoted by the sound, progressive and humane 
policies of the Democratic Party. 

Strengthening democracy. We are convinced that lasting 
prosperity must be founded upon a healthy democratic society 
respectful of the rights of all people. 

Under Democratic Party leadership more has been done in 
the past 20 years to enhance the sanctity of individual rights 
than ever before in our history. Racial and religious minorities 
have progressed further toward real equality than during the 
preceding 150 years. Governmental services, democratically 
administered, have been improved and extended. The eff- 
ciency, economy and integration of federal operations have 
been advocated and effectuated through sound programs and 
policies. Through co-operative programs of federal aid, State 
and local governments have been encouraged and enabled to 
provide many more services. 

The Democratic Party has been alert to the corroding and 
demoralizing effects of dishonesty and disloyalty in the public 
service. It has exposed and punished those who would corrupt 
the integrity of the public service, and it has always cham- 
pioned honesty and morality in government. The loyalty pro- 
gram of President Truman has served effectively to prevent 
infiltration by subversive elements and to protect honest and 
loyal public servants against unfounded and malicious at- 
tacks. We commend the relentless and fearless actions of con- 
gressional committees which, under vigorous Democratic 
leadership, have exposed dereliction in public service, and we 
pledge our support to a continuance of such actions as condi- 
tions require them. 

The Administration of our Government by the Democratic 
Party has been based upon principles of justice and equity, 
and upon the American tradition of fair play. Men who are 
elected to high political office are entrusted with high respon- 
sibilities. Slander, defamation of character, deception and dis- 
honesty are as truly transgressions of God’s Commandments 
when resorted to by men in public life as they are for all 
other men. 

Building peace with honor. The Democratic Party has 
worked constantly for peace—lasting peace, peace with honor, 
freedom, justice, and security for all nations. 

The return of the Democratic Party to power in 1933 
marked the end of a tragic era of isolationism fostered by 
Republican Administrations which had deliberately and cal- 
lously rejected the golden opportunity created by Woodrow 
Wilson for collective action to secure the peace. 

This folly contributed to the second World War. Victory 
in that war has presented the nations of the world a new op- 
portunity which the Democratic Party is determined shall not 
be lost. 

We have helped establish the instrumentalities through 
which the hope of mankind for universal world peace can be 
realized. Under Democratic leadership, our nation has moved 
promptly and effectively to meet and repel the menace to 
world peace by Soviet imperialism. 

Progress in the new era. The Democratic Party believes 
that past progress is but a prelude to the human aspirations 
which may be realized in the future. 

Under Democratic Party leadership, America has accepted 
each new challenge of history and has found practical solu- 
tions to meet and overcome them. This we have done without 
departing from the principles of our basic philosophy that it 
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is the destiny of man to achieve his earthly ends in the spit 
of brotherhood. 

A great Democrat—Franklin Delano Roosevelt—devised the i 
programs of the New Deal to meet the pressing problems ¢ #™ 
the 1930s. Another great Democrat—Harry S. Truman 
vised the programs of the “Fair Deal” to meet the comple, 
problems of America in the 1940s. The Democratic Party j 
ready to face and solve the challenging problems of the 195%, 
We dedicate ourselves to the magnificent work of these greg 
Presidents and to mould and adapt their Democratic prig. 
ciples to the new problems of the years ahead. 

In this spirit we adopt and pledge ourselves to this, the 
Democratic Platform for 1952. 

Our goal is peace with honor. 

Peace with honor is the greatest of all our goals. We pledg 
our unremitting efforts to avert another world war. We are de. 
termined that the people shall be spared that frightful agony, 

We are convinced that peace and security can be safe 
guarded if America does not deviate from the practical and 
successful policies developed under Democratic leadershi 
since the close of World War II. We will resolutely moy 
ahead with the constructive task of promoting peace. 


THE DEMOCRATIC PROGRAM FOR 
PEACE AND NATIONAL SECURITY 


Supporting the United Nations. Under Democratic leader. 
ship, this country sponsored and helped create the United 
Nations and became a charter member and staunchly support 
its aims. We will continue our efforts to strengthen the United 
Nations; improve its institutions as experience requires, and 
foster its growth and development. 

The Communist aggressor has been hurled back from South 
Korea. Thus, Korea has proved, once and for all, that the 
United Nations will resist aggression. We urge continued 
effort, by every honorable means, to bring about a fair and 
effective peace settlement in Korea in accordance with the 
principles of the United Nations Charter. 

Strong national defense. Our nation has strengthened is 
national defenses against the menace of Soviet aggression. 

The Democratic Party will continue to stand unequivocally 
for strong, balanced defense forces for this country—land, set 
and air. We will continue to support the expansion and mait- 
tenance of the military and civil-defense forces required for 
our national security. We reject the defeatist view of thos 
who say we cannot afford the expense and effort necessary t0 
defend ourselves. We express our full confidence in the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. We voice complete faith in theability and 
valor of our armed forces, the pride in their accomplishments 

Collective strength for the free world. We reject the 
ridiculous notices of those who would have the United States 
face the aggressors alone. That would be the most expensive- 
and the most dangerous—method of seeking security. This 
nation needs strong allies, around the world, making thei 
maximum contribution to the common defense. They add their 
strength to ours in the defense of freedom. The Truman Doc 
trine in 1947, the organization of Hemisphere defense # 
Rio. de Janeiro that same year, the Marshall Plan in 1948, th 
North Atlantic Treaty in 1949, the Point Four program, the 
resistance to Communist aggression in Korea, the Pacifi 
security pacts in 1951, and the mutual-security programs now 
under way—all stand as landmarks of America’s progress i 
mobilizing the strength of the free world to keep the peace. 

Encouraging European unity. We encourage the economit 
and political unity of free Europe and the increasing solidarity 
of the nations of the North Atlantic community. 

We hail the Schuman Plan to pool the basic resources @ 
industrial Western Europe, and the European defense cot 
munity. We are proud of America’s part in carrying these gred 
projects forward and we pledge our continuing support 
they are established. 

Support for free Germany. We welcome the Germa 
Federal Republic into the company of free nations. We : 
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sPiti ‘termined that Germany shall remain free and continue as 
4 the g00d neighbor in the European community. We sympathize 
the #h the German people’s wish for unity and will continue 
mis of B do everything we can by peaceful means to overcome the 
te {remlin’s obstruction of that rightful aim. 
npley Support for the victims of Soviet imperialism. We will not 
"ty iB ondon the once-free peoples of Central and Eastern Europe 
who suffer now under the Kremlin’s tyranny in violation of the 
swviet Union’s most solemn pledges at Teheran, Yalta and 
Potsdam. The United States should join other nations in 
fomally declaring genocide to be an international crime in 
time of peace as well as war. This crime was exposed once 
more by the shocking revelations of Soviet guilt as disclosed in 
the report filed in Congress by the special Committee investi- 
ing the Katyn Forest massacre. We look forward to the 
day when the liberties of Poland, the other oppressed Soviet 
- atellites, including Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, Bul- 
an gria, Albania, Lithuania, Estonia and Latvia, and other na- 
rh tions in Asia under Soviet domination, will be restored to them 
| and they can again take their rightful place in the community 
nove Hf free nations. We will carry forward and expand the vital 
ad effective program of the Voice of America for penetration 
of the Iron Curtain, bringing truth and hope to all the people 
subjugated by the Soviet empire. 
ade. Support for the nations of the Middle East. We seek 
nited to enlist the people of the Middle East to work with us and 
| with each other in the development of the region, the lifting 
oe of health and living standards, and the attainment of peace. 
uid We favor the development of integrated security arrangements 
| for the Middle East and other assistance to help safeguard the 
south indepe dence of the countries in the area. We pledge con- 
the finued assistance to Israel so that she may fulfill her humani- 
nue) arian mission of providing shelter and sanctuary for her 
“ayjigtomeless Jewish refugees while strengthening her economic 
, thegdevelopment. We will continue to support the tripartite dec- 
laration of May, 1950, to encourage Israel and the Arab states 
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isa? settle their differences by direct negotiations, to maintain 
and protect the sanctity of the holy places and to permit free 
jyqgaceess to them. We pledge aid to the Arab states to enable 
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~ fgthem to develop their economic resources and raise the living 


nin @andards of their people. We support measures for the relief 
| foqgand reintegration of the Palestine refugees, and we pledge 
hose continued assistance to the reintegration program voted by the 
ry pgoeneral Assembly of the United Nations in January, 1952. 
Join South Asia: A testing ground for democracy. In the 
ang subcontinent of South Asia, we pledge continuing support for 
ents the great new countries of India and Pakistan in their efforts 
they create a better life for their people and build strong demo- 
tatesmmctatic governments to stand as bastions of liberty in Asia, 
ive-gsecure against the threat of Communist subversion. 
Thisg Collective security in the Pacific. We welcome free Japan 
ther®S a friendly neighbor and an ally in seeking security and 
their™POgress for the whole Pacific area. America’s security pacts 
DoceWith Japan and with the Philippines, Australia and New 
e atgealand are indispensable steps toward comprehensive mutual 
the ecurity arrangements in that area. Our military and economic 
“the Ssistance to the Nationalist Government of China on Formosa 
has strengthened that vital outpost of the free world, and will 
be continued. 
Strengthening the Americas. In the Western Hemisphere, 
Be pledge ourselves to continue the policy of the Good Neigh- 
bor. We will strive constantly to strengthen the bonds of 
friendship and cooperation with our Latin-American allies who 
are joined with us in the defense of the Americas. 
Disarmament remains the goal. The free world is rearming 
to secure the peace. Under Democratic leadership, America 
always stands prepared to join in a workable system for fool- 
{mproof inspection and limitation of all armaments, including 
atomic weapons. This nation has taken the leadership in pro- 
posing concrete, practical plans for such a system. We are 
determined to carry on the effort for real, effective disarma- 
ment. We look forward to the day when a great share of the 
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resources now devoted to the armaments program can be 
diverted into the channels of peaceful production to speed 
the progress of America and of the underdeveloped regions of 
the world. 

Helping other people to help themselves. Even though 
we cannot now disarm, we will go forward as rapidly as pos- 
sible in developing the imaginative and farsighted concept ot 
President Truman embodied in the Point Four program. 

We will continue to encourage use of American skills and 
capital in helping the people of underdeveloped lands to com- 
bat disease, raise living standards, improve land tenure and 
develop industry and trade. The continuance of ever stronger 
and more vigorous Point Four programs—sponsored both by 
this country and by the United Nations—is an indispensable 
element in creating a peaceful world. 

Upholding the principle of self-determination. In an 
era when the “satellite state” symbolized both the tyranny of 
the aggressor nations and the extinction of liberty in small 
nations, the Democratic Party reasserts and reaffirms the 
Wilsonian principle of the right of national self-determination. 
It is part of the policy of the Democratic Party, therefore, to 
encourage and assist small nations and all peoples in the: 
peaceful and orderly achievement of their legitimate aspira- 
tions toward political geographical and ethnic integrity so that 
they may dwell in the family of sovereign nations with free- 
dom and dignity. 

Expanding world trade. The Democratic Party has always 
stood for expanding trade among free nations. We reassert 
that stand today. We vigorously oppose any restrictive 
policies which would weaken the highly successful reciprocal 
trade program fathered by Cordell Hull. Since 1934 the 
United States has taken the lead in fostering the expansion 
and liberalization of world trade. Our own economy requires 
expanded export markets for our manufactured and agricul- 
tural products and a greater supply of essential, imported raw 
materials. At the same time, our friends throughout the world 
will have opportunity to earn their own way to higher living 
standards with lessened dependence on our aid. 

Progressive immigration policies. Solution of the problem 
of refugees from communism and overpopulation has become 
a permanent part of the foreign-policy program of the Demo- 
cratic Party. We pledge continued co-operation with other free 
nations to solve it. We pledge continued aid to refugees from 
communism and the enactment of President Truman’s pro- 
posals for legislation in this field. In this way we can give hope 


~ and courage to the victims of Soviet brutality and can carry 


on the humanitarian tradition of the Displaced Persons Act. 

Subversive elements must be screened out and prevented 
‘from entering our land, but the gates must be left open for 
practical numbers of desirable persons from abroad whose 
immigration to this country provides an invigorating infusion 
into the stream of American life, as well as a significant con- 
tribution to the solution of the world refugee and overpopula- 
tion problem. We pledge continuing revision of our immigra- 
tion and naturalization laws to do away with any unjust and 
unfair practices against national groups which have contri- 
buted some of our best citizens. We will eliminate distinctions 
between native-born and naturalized citizens. We want no 
“second class” citizens in free America. 


OUR DOMESTIC POLICY 


Economic opportunity and growth. The United States is 
today a land of boundless opportunity. Never before has it 
offered such a large measure of prosperity, security and hope 
for all of its people. Horizons of even greater abundance and 
opportunity lie before us under a Democratic Administration 
responsive to the will of the people. 

The Democratic Administration has had a guiding prin- 
ciple since taking office 20 years ago: That the prosperity and 
growth of this nation are indivisible. Every step we have 
taken to help the farmers has also helped the workers and 
business. Every improvement in the status of the worker has 
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helped both farmers and business. Every expansion of busi- 
ness has provided more jobs for workers and greater demand 
for farm products. 


A STABILIZED ECONOMY 


Combating inflation. The Democratic Administration early 
recognized that defense production would limit the amount 
of goods in civilian markets, and subject our economy to 
heavy inflationary pressure. To prevent this from resulting 
in ruinous inflation, the Administration proposed pay-as-we-go 
taxation to keep the national debt as low as possible and to 
prevent excess-money pressure on scarce goods and services. 

Direct controls were also proposed to channel scarce ma- 
terials into highly essential defense production, and to keep 
prices down. In 1951 and 1952 Republican Congressmen 
demonstrated their attitude toward these necessary measures 
when they sponsored amendments which would have de- 
stroyed all controls. 

Prices. We shall strive to redress the injury done to the 
American people—especially to white-collar workers and 
fixed-income families—by the weakening amendments which 
the Republicans in Congress have forced into our anti-in- 
flation laws. We pledge continuance of workable controls so 
long as the emergency requires them. We pledge fair and im- 
partial enforcement of controls and their removal as quickly as 
economic conditions allow. i 

Rents. We strongly urge continued federal rent control 


in critical defense areas and in the many other localities still . 


suffering from a substantial shortage of adequate housing at 
reasonable prices. 

Full employment. The Democratic Administration pru- 
dently passed the Employment Act of 1946 declaring it to 
be national policy never again to permit large-scale unem- 
ployment to stalk the land. We will assure the transition from 
defense production to peacetime production with®ut the 
ravages of unemployment. We pledge ourselves at all times 
to the maintenance of maximum employment, production and 
purchasing power in the American economy. 


INTEGRITY IN GOVERNMENT FINANCES 


We solemnly pledge the preservation of the financial 
strength of the Government. We have demonstrated our abili- 
ty to maintain and enhance the nation’s financial strength. 
In the six full fiscal years since V-J Day, our fiscal policy has 
produced a 4-billion dollar budget surplus. We have reduced 
the public debt $17 billion from the postwar peak. We have 
demonstrated our ability to make fiscal policy contribute in a 
positive way to economic growth and the maintenance of 
high-level employment. The policies which have been fol- 
lowed have given us the greatest prosperity in our history. Sus- 
tained economic expansion has provided the funds necessary to 
finance our defense and has still left our people with record- 
high consumer incomes and business with a record volume of 
investment. Employment and personal incomes are at record 
levels. Never have Americans enjoyed a higher standard of 
living and saved more for contingencies and old age! 

Federal taxes. We believe in fair and equitable taxation. 
We oppose a federal general sales tax. We adhere to the 
principle of ability to pay. We have enacted an emergency 
excess-profits tax to prevent profiteering from the defense 
program and have vigorously attacked special tax privileges. 

Tax reductions. In the future as in the past, we will hold 
firm to policies consistent with sound financing and continu- 
ing economic progress. As rapidly as defense requirements 
permit, we favor reducing taxes, especially for people with 
lower incomes. But we will not imperil our nation’s security 
by making reckless promises to reduce taxes. We deplore ir- 
responsible assertions that national security can be achieved 
without paying for it. 

Closing tax loopholes. Justice requires the elimination of 
tax loopholes which favor special groups. We pledge con- 
tinued efforts to the elimination of remaining loopholes. 
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Government expenditure. We believe in keeping Qo, 
ernment expenditures to the lowest practicable level, 7, pc 
great bulk of our national budget consists of obligations j 
curred for defense purposes. We pledge ourselves to a Vigilan 
review of our expenditures in order to reduce them ag myc, 
as possible. 


THE AMERICAN FARMER AND AGRICULTURE 


We know that national prosperity depends upon a Vigo, 
ous, productive and expanding agriculture. 

We take great pride in our, party's record of performang 
and in the impressive gains made by American agriculty 
in the last two decades. Under programs of Democratie 4 
ministrations the net agricultural income has increased 
less than 2 billion dollars to almost 15 billion dollars, 
programs must be continued and improved. 

Resource conservation. The soil] resources of our coun 
have been conserved and strengthened through the Soil Coy, 
servation Service, the Agricultural Conservation Prograp 
the forestry and the research programs, with their incentiys 
to increased production through sound conservation farming 
These programs have revolutionized American agriculture ay 
must be continued and expanded. We will accelerate pp 
grams of upstream flood prevention, watershed _proteetig 
and soil, forest and water conservation in all parts of t 
country. These conservation measures are a national neoy 
sity; they are invaluable to our farmers, and add greatly toth 
welfare of all Americans and of generations yet unbom. 

Grass-roots administration. We will continue the wide 
possible farmer participation through referenda, farme 
elected committees, local soil-conservation districts, a 
self-governing agencies in the conduct and administration 
these truly democratic programs, initiated and develop 
under Democratic Administrations. 

Price supports. Under the present farm program, ¢ 
farmers have performed magnificently and have achieved, 
precedented production. We applaud the recent congressio 
action in setting aside the “sliding scale” for price supp 
through 1954, and we will continue to protect the producer 
basic agricultural commodities under the terms of a mandate 
price-support program at not less than 90 per cent of pati 
We continue to advocate practical methods for extending pt 
supports to other storables and to the producers of peri 
commodities, which account for three fourths of all farmi 
come. 

Abundant production. We will continue to assist fam 
in providing abundant and stable supplies of agricultural « 
modities for the consumers at reasonable prices, and in ass 
ing the farmer the opportunity to earn a fair return comme 
surate with that enjoyed by other segments of the Ameri 
economy. The agricultural-adjustment programs encouragel 
production of abundant supplies while enabling producers 
keep supply in line with consumer demand, preventing Wi 
fluctuations and bringing stability to the agricultural ino 
of the nation. We pledge retention of such programs. 

We pledge continued efforts to provide adequate sto 
facilities for grain and other farm products with sufid 
capacity for needed reserves for defense, and other emerge 
requirements, in order to protect the integrity of the i 
price support programs. 

Research. We are justly proud of the outstanding achi 
ments of our agricultural research. We favor a greatly 
panded research and education program for American 
culture in order that both production and distribution 
more effectively serve consumers and producers alike, 
thus meet the needs of the modern world. We favor esp? 
emphasis on the development of new crops and varieties 
crop and livestock disease and pest control, and on agi 
tural statistics and marketing services. 

Marketing. We must find profitable markets for thep 
ucts of our farms, and we should produce all that ! 
markets will absorb. To this end we will continue our @ 
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to reduce trade barriers, both at home and abroad, to provide 

marketing and inspection facilities, and to find new 

yses and outlets for our foods and fibers both in domestic and 
foreign markets. a 

Farm credit. We have provided credit facilities for all 

‘culture, including means by which young men, veterans 

of military service, and farm tenants have been encouraged 


RUB) become farmers and farm-home owners, and through 


which low-income farmers have been assisted in establishing 
glf-sustaining and fully productive farm units. We will not 
waver in our efforts to provide such incentives. 

Crop insurance. Crop insurance to protect farmers against 
joss from destruction of their crops by natural causes has been 
created and developed under Democratic Administrations into 
asound business operation. This program should be expanded 
as rapidly as experience justifies, in order that its benefits may 
be made available to every farmer. 

Rural electrification. Democratic Administrations have 
established the great rural-electrification program, which has 
brought light and power to the rural homes of our nation. In 
1935, only 10 per cent of the farm homes of America had the 
benefits of electricity. Today 85 per cent of our rural homes, 
enjoy the benefits of electric light and power. We will con- 
tinue to fight to make electricity available to all rural homes, 
with adequate facilities for the generation and transmission 
of power. Through the rural-telephone program, inaugurated 
by the Democratic 81st Congress, we will provide the oppor- 
tunity for every farm home to have this modern essential 
service. We pledge support of these self-liquidating farm 
programs. 

Co-operatives. We will continue to support the sound de- 
velopment and growth of bona fide farm co-operatives and to 
protect them from punitive taxation. 

Defense needs. We will continue to recognize agriculture 
as an essential defense industry, and to assist in providing all 
the necessary tools, machinery, fertilizer, and man power 
needed by farmers in meeting production goals. 

Family farming. The family farm is the keystone of Amer- 
ican agriculture. We will strive unceasingly to make the farm 
homes of our country healthier and happier places in which to 


live. We must see that our youth continues to find attractive 
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opportunity in the field of agriculture. The Republican Party 
Platform is loud in its criticism of our great farm programs. 

e challenge Republicans and other enemies of farm progress 
0 justify their opposition to the program now in operation, 
0 oppose the improvements here proposed, or to advocate 
repeal of a single vital part of our program. 


A FAIR DEAL FOR WORKERS 


Good incomes. There can be no national prosperity un- 
ess our workingmen and women continue to prosper and 

joy rising living standards. The rising productivity of 
merican workers is a key to our unparalleled industrial prog- 
ess. Good incomes for our workers are the secret of our great 
nd growing consumer markets. 

Labor-management relations. Good labor-management re- 
ations are essential to good incomes for wage earners and 
ising output from our factories. We believe that to the widest 
possible extent consistent with the public interest, manage- 
ment and labor should determine wage rates and conditions 
bf employment through free collective bargaining. 

Taft-Hartley Act. We strongly advocate the repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. The Taft-Hartley Act has been proved to be 
inadequate, unworkable and unfair. It interferes in an arbi- 
rary manner with collective bargaining, tipping the scales in 
favor of management against labor. 

The Taft-Hartley Act has revived the injunction as a 
eapon against labor in industrial relations. The Act has 
bitrarily forbidden traditional hiring practices which are 
lesired by both management and labor in many industries. 
the act has forced workers to act as strikebreakers against 

ir fellow unionists. The act has served to interfere with 
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one of the most fundamental rights of American workers— 
the right to organize in unions of their own choosing. 

We deplore the fact that the Taft-Hartley Act provides an 
inadequate and unfair means of meeting with national- 
emergency situations. We advocate legislation that will enable 
the President to deal fairly and effectively with cases where a 
breakdown in collective bargaining seriously threatens the 
national safety or welfare. 

In keeping with the progress of the times, and based on 
past experience, a new legislative approach toward the entire 
labor management problem should be explored. 

Fair labor standards. We pledge to continue our efforts 
so that Government programs designed to establish improved, 
fair labor standards shall prove a means of assuring minimum 
wages, hours and protection to workers, consistent with pres- 
ent-day progress. 

Equal pay for equal work. We believe in equal pay for 
equal work, regardless of sex, and we urge legislation to make 
that principle effective. 

The physically handicapped. We promise to further the 
program to afford employment opportunities both in Govern- 
ment and in private industry for physically handicapped per- 
sons. 

Migratory workers. We advocate prompt improvement of 
employment conditions of migratory workers and increased 
protection of their safety and health. 


STRENGTHENING FREE ENTERPRISE 


The free-enterprise system has flourished and prospered in 
America during these last 20 years as never before. This has 
been made possible by the purchasing power of all our people 
and we are determined that the broad base of our prosperity 
shall be maintained. 

Small and independent business. Small and independent 
business is the backbone of American free enterprise. Upon 
its health depends the growth of the economic system whose 
competitive spirit has built this nation’s industrial strength 
and provided its workers and consumers with an incomparably 
high standard of living. 

Independent business is the best offset to monopoly prac- 
tices. The Government’s role is to insure that independent 
business receives equally fair treatment with its competitors. 

Congress has established the permanent Small Business 
Committee of the Senate and the special Small Business Com- 
mittee of the House, which have continued to render great 
service to this important segment of our economy. We favor 
continuance of both these committees with all the powers to 
investigate and report conditions, correct discriminations and 
propose needed legislation. We pledge ourselves to increased 
efforts to assure that small business be given equal opportun- 
ity to participate in Government contracts, and that a suitable 
proportion of the dollar volume of defense contracts be chan- 
neled into independent small business. The Small Defense 
Plants Administration, which our party caused to be estab- 
lished, should retain its independent status and be made a 
continuing agency, equipped with sufficient lending powers 
to assist qualified small business in securing defense contracts. 
We urge the enactment of such laws as will provide favorable 
incentives to the establishment and survival of independent 
businesses, espeeially in the provision of tax incentives and 
access to equity or risk capital. 

Enforcement of antitrust laws. Free competitive enter- 
prise must remain free and competitive if the productive 
forces of this nation are to remain strong. We are alarmed 
over the increasing concentration of economic power in the 
hands of a few. We reaffirm our belief in the necessity of .vig- 
orous enforcement of the laws against trusts, combinations, and 
restraints of trade, which laws are vital to the safeguarding of 
the public interest and of small competitive businessmen 
against predatory monopolies. We will seek adequate ap- 
propriations for the Department of Justice and the Federal 
Trade Commission for vigorous investigation and for enforce- 
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ment of the antitrust laws. We support the right of all per- 
sons to work together in co-operatives and other democratic 
associations for the purpose of carrying out any proper busi- 
ness operations free from any arbitrary and discriminatory 
restrictions. 

Protection of investors and consumers. We must avoid 
unnecessary business controls. But we cannot close our eyes 
to the special problems which require government sur- 
veillance. The government must continue its efforts to stop 
unfair selling practices which deceive investors, and unfair 
trade practices which deceive consumers. 

Transportation. In the furtherance of national defense 
and commerce, we pledge continued Government support, on 
a sound financial basis, for further development of the na- 
tion’s transportation systems, land, sea and air. We endorse 
a policy of fostering the safest and most reliable air-transpor- 
tation system of the world. We favor fair, nondiscriminatory 
freight rates to encourage economic growth in all parts of 
the country. 

Highways. In co-operation with State and local govern- 
mental units, we will continue to plan, co-ordinate, finance, 
and encourage the expansion of our road and highway net- 
work, including access roads, for the dual purposes of national 
defense and efficient motor transportation. We support ex- 
pansion of farm-to-market roads 

Rivers and harbors. We pledge continued development of 
our harbors and waterways. 

Merchant marine. We will continue to encourage and 
support an adequate merchant marine. 


OUR NATURAL RESOURCES 


The United States has been blessed with the richest natural 
resources of any nation on earth. 

Yet, unless we redouble our conservation efforts we will 
become a “have not” nation in some of the most important raw 
materials upon which depend our industries, agriculture, em- 


ployment and high standard of living. This can be prevented 
by a well-rounded and nationwide conservation effort. 

Land and water resources. We favor sound progressive 
development of the nation’s land and water resources for 
flood control, navigation, irrigation, power, drainage, soil 
conservation and creation of new, small family-sized farms, 
with immediate action in critical areas. We favor the accelera- 
tion of all such projects, including construction of transmis- 
sion facilities to load centers for wider and more equitable 
distribution of electric energy at the lowest cost to the con- 
sumer with continuing preference to public agencies and REA 
co-operatives. The Democratic Party denounces all obstruc- 
tionist devices designed to prevent or retard utilization of the 
nation’s power and water resources for the benefit of the peo- 
ple, their enterprises and interests. 

The wise policy of the Democratic Party in encouraging 
multipurpose projects throughout the country is responsible 
for America’s productive superiority over any nation in the 
world and is one of the greatest single factors leading toward 
the accomplishment of world peace. Without these projects 
our atomic-weapons program could never have been achieved, 
and without additional such projects it cannot be expanded. 

The Democratic Party is dedicated to a continuation of 
the natural-resources-development policy inaugurated and 
carried out under the Administrations of Presidents Roosevelt 
and Truman, and to the extension of that policy to all parts 
of the nation, North, South, East, Midwest, West and the terri- 
tories to the end that the nation and its people receive maxi- 
mum benefits from these resources to which they have an in- 
herent right. 

The Democratic Party further pledges itself to protect 
these resources from destructive monopoly and exploitation. 

River-basin development. We pledge the continued full 
and unified regional development of the water, mineral and 
other natural resources of the nation, recognizing that the 
progress already achieved under the initiative of the Demo- 


cratic Party in the arid and semiarid states of the West 
well as in the Tennessee Valley, is only an indication of 
greater results which can be accomplished. 

Fertilizer development. Great farming areas, particuly 
of the Midwest and West, are in acute need of low-cost og 
mercial fertilizers. To meet this demand, we favor the open; 
of the nation’s phosphate-rock deposits in the West, throug 
prompt division of sufficient low-cost hydroelectric power; 
develop this great resource. 

Forests and public lands. We seek to establish and dep 
onstrate such successful policies of forest and land mamg 
ment on federal property as will materially assist State a 
private owners in their conservation efforts. Conservation g 
forest and range lands is vital to the strength and welfare, 
the nation. Our forest and range lands must be protected a 
used wisely in order to produce a continuing supply of bag 
raw materials for industry; to reduce damaging floods; and 
preserve the sources of priceless water. With adequate a 
propriations to carry out feasible projects, we pledge a pn 
gram of forest protection, reforestation projects and soy 
practices -of production and harvesting which will promo 
sustained yields of forest crops. 

We propose to increase forest-access roads in order to it 
prove cutting practices on both public and private lands, 

On the public-land ranges we pledge continuance of effa 
tive conservation and use programs, including the extensi 
of water-pond construction and restoration of forage cover 

Arid areas. In many areas of the nation assistance is ney 
ed to provide water for irrigation, domestic and industrial 
poses. We pledge that in working out programs for ration 
distribution of water from federal sources we will aid 
delivering this essential of life cheaply and abundantly. 

Minerals and fuels. The nation’s minerals and fuels 
essential to the national defense and development of 
country. We pledge the adoption of policies which will 
ther encourage the exploration and development of addition 
reserves of our mineral resources. We subscribe to the pi 
ciples ot the Stockpiling Act and will lend our efforts 
strengthening and expanding its provisions and those of! 
Defense Production Act to meet our military and civil 
needs. Additional access roads should be constructed 
Government aid, Our synthetic-fuels including monet 
metals research program should ‘go forward. Laws to aid 
assist these objectives will be advocated. 

Domestic fisheries. We favor increased research and 
ploration for conserving and better utilizing fishery resourd 
expanded research and education to promote new fs 
products and uses and new markets; promotion of wo 
trade in fish products; a public-works and water policy p 
viding adequate protection for domestic fishery resources; 
treaties with other nations for conservation and better utili 
tion of international fisheries. 

Wildlife recreation. In our highly complex civilization, 
door recreation has become essential to the health and) 
piness of our people. 

The Democratic Party has devoted its efforts to the pre 
vation, restoration and increase of the bird, animal andt 
lite which abound in this nation. State, local and priv 
agencies have co-operated in this worthy endeavor. We li 
extended and vastly improved the parks, forests, bead 
streams, preserves and wilderness areas across the land. 

To the 28 million of our citizens who annually purchase 
ing and hunting licenses, we pledge continued efforts tot 
prove all recreational areas. 

Atomic energy. In the field of atomic energy, we pie 
ourselves: 

(1) To maintain vigorous and nonpartisan civilian # 
ministrations, with adequate security safeguards; 

(2) to promote the development of nuclear enef 
for peaceful purposes in the interests of America @ 
mankind; 

(3) to build all the atomic and hydrogen fire pow 
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needed to defend our country, deter aggression and pro- 
mote world peace; 

(4) to exert every effort to bring about bona fide inter- 
national control and inspection of all atomic weapons. 












SOCIAL SECURITY 


Our national system of Social Security, conceived and 
developed by the Democratic Party, needs to be extended and 
improved. : 

Old-age and survivors insurance. We favor further strength- 
ening of old-age and survivors insurance. Through such im- 

ements as increasing benefits, extending them to more 
e and lowering the retirement age for women. 

We favor the complete elimination of the work clause tor 
the reason that those contributing to the Social Security pro- 
gam should be permitted to draw benefits upon reaching the 
age of eligibility and still continue to work. 

Unemployment insurance. We favor a stronger system of 
wemployment insurance, with broader coverage and sub- 
stantially increased benefits including an allowance for de- 
pendents. 

Public assistance. We favor further improvements in pub- 
lic-assistance programs for the blind, the disabled, the aged 
and children in order to help our less-fortunate citizens meet 
the needs of daily living. 

Private plans. We favor and encourage the private en- 
deavors of social agencies, mutual associations, insurance 
companies, industry-labor groups, and co-operative societies 
to provide against the basic hazards of life through mutually 
agreed upon benefit plans designed to complement our present 
social security program. 

Needs of our aging citizens. Our older citizens constitute 
an immense reservoir of skilled, mature judgment and ripened 
experience. We pledge ourselves to give full recognition to the 
right of our older citizens to lead a proud, productive and in- 
dependent life throughout their years. 

In addition to the fundamental improvements in old-age 
and survivors insurance, which are outlined above, we pledge 
ourselves in co-operation with the States and private industry 
to encourage the employment of older workers. We commend 
the 82d Congress for eliminating the age restriction on em- 
ployment in the Federal Government. 

Health. We will continue to work for better health for 
every American, especially our children. We pledge con- 
tinued and wholehearted support for the campaign that mod- 
em medicine is waging against mental illness, cancer, heart 
disease and other diseases. 

Research. We favor continued and vigorous suppo7t, from 
private and public sources, of research into the causes, pre- 
vention and cure of disease. 

Medical education. We advocate federal aid for medi- 
cal education to help overcome the growing shortages of 
doctors, nurses and other trained health personnel. 

Hospitals and hezIth centers. We pledge continued sup- 
port for federal aid to hospital construction. We pledge in- 
creased federal aid to promote public health through pre- 
ventive programs and health services, especially in rural areas. 

Cost of medical care. We also advocate a resolute attack 
on the heavy financial hazard of serious illness. We recog- 
nize that the costs of modern medical care have grown to 
be prohibitive for many millions of people. We commend 
President Truman for establishing the nonpartisan Commis- 
sion on the Health Needs of the Nation to seek an acceptable 
solution of this urgent problem. 


HOUSING 


We pledge ourselves to the fulfillment of the programs of 
private housing, public low-rent housing, slum clearance, 
urban redevelopment, farm housing and housing research as 
authorized by the Housing Act of 1949. 

We deplore the efforts of special-interest groups, which 
themselves have prospered through Government guarantees 
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of housing mortgages, to destroy those programs adopted to 
assist families of low income. 

Additional legislation. We pledge ourselves to enact addi- 
tional legislation to promote housing required for defense 
workers, middle-income families, aged persons and migratory 
farm laborers. 

Veterans’ housing. We pledge ourselves to provide special 
housing aids to veterans and their families. 


EDUCATION 


Every American child, irrespective of color, national 
origin, economic status or place of residence, should have 
every educational opportunity to develop his potentialities. 

Local, State and federal government have shared respon- 
sibility to contribute appropriately to the pressing needs of 
our educational system. We urge that federal contributions 
be made available to State and local units which adhere to 
basic minimum standards. The Federal Government should 
not dictate or control educational policy. We pledge immedi- 
ate consideration for those school systems which need further 
legislation to provide federal aid for new school construction, 
teachers’ salaries and school maintenance and repair. We urge 
the adoption by appropriate legislative action of the pro- 
posals advocated by the President’s Commission on Higher 
Education, including federal scholarships. 

We will continue to encourage the further development of 
vocational training which helps people acquire skills and tech- 
nical knowledge so essential to production techniques. 


CHILD WELFARE 


The future of America depends on ‘adequate provision by 
government for the needs of those of our children who cannot 
be cared for by their parents or private social agencies. 

Maternity, child health and welfare services. The estab- 
lished national policy of aiding States and localities, through 
the Children’s Bureau and other agencies, to insure needed 
maternity, child-health and welfare services should be main- 
tained and extended. Especially important are the detection 
and treatment of physical defects and diseases which, if un- 
treated, are reflected in adult life in draft rejections and as 
handicapped workers. The nation as a whole should provide 
maternity and health care for the wives, babies and preschool 
children of those who serve in our armed forces. 

School lunches. We will enlarge the school-lunch program 
which has done so much for millions of American school chil- 
dren and charitable institutions while at. the same time benefit- 
ing producers. 

Day-care facilities. Since several million mothers must now 
be away from their children during the day because they are 
engaged in defense work, facilities for adequate day care of 
these children should be provided and adequately financed. 

Children of migratory workers. The nation as a whole has 
a responsibility to support health, educational and welfare 
services for the children of agricultural migratory workers 
who are now almost entirely without such services while 
their parents are engaged in producing essential crops. 


VETERANS 


The Democratic Party is determined to advance the wel- 
fare of all the men and women who have seen service in 
the armed forces. We pledge ourselves to continue and im- 
prove our national program of benefits for veterans and their 
families, to provide the best possible medical care and hos- 
pitalization for the disabled veteran, and to help provide 
every veteran an opportunity to be a productive and respon- 
sible citizen with an assured place in the civilian community. 


STRENGTHENING DEMOCRATIC 
GOVERNMENT 


Streamlining the Federal Government. The public welfare 
demands that our Government be efficiently and economi- 
cally operated and that it be reorganized to meet changing 
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needs. During the present Democratic Administration, more 
reorganization has been accomplished than by all its prede- 
cessors. We pledge our support to continuing reorganization 
wherever improvements can be made. Only constant effort 
by the Executive, the Congress and the public will enable 
our Government to render the splendid service to which our 
citizens are entitled. 

Improving the postal service. We pledge a continuing in- 
crease in the services of the United States postal service. 
Through efficient handling of mail, improved working con- 
ditions for postal employes and more frequent services, the 
Democratic Party promises its efforts to provide the greatest 
communication system in the world for the American people. 

Strengthening the Civil Service. Good government re- 
quires a Civil Service high in quality and prestige. We deplore 
and condemn smear attacks upon the character and reputa- 
tions of our federal workers. We will continue our fight 
against partisan political efforts to discredit the federal serv- 
ice and undermine American principles of justice and fair 
play. Under President Truman’s leadership, the Federal Civil 
Service has been extended to include a greater proportion 
of positions than ever before. He has promoted a record 
number of career appointees to top-level policy positions. 
We will continue to be guided by these enlightened policies, 
and we will continue our efforts to provide federal service with 
adequate pay, sound retirement provisions, good working 
conditions, and an opportunity for advancement. We will use 
every means to eliminate pressure by private interests seeking 
undeserved favors from the government. We advocate the 
strongest penalties against those who try to exert improper 
influence, and against any who may yield to it. 

Democracy in federal elections. We advocate new legis- 
lation to provide effective regulation and full disclosure of 
campaign expenditures in elections to federal office, including 
political advertising from any source. We recommend that 
Congress provide for a nonpartisan study of possible improve- 
ments in the methods of nominating and electing Presidents 
and in the laws relating to presidential succession. Special at- 
tention should be given to the problem of assuring the widest 
possible public participation in presidential nominations. 

Strengthening basic freedoms. We will continue to press 
strongly for world-wide freedom in the gathering and dis- 
semination of news and for support to the work of the United 
Nations Commission on Human Rights in furthering this and 
other freedoms. 

Equal-rights amendment. We recommend and endorse for 
submission to the Congress a constitutional amendment pro- 
viding equal rights for women. 

Puerto Rico. Under Democratic Party leadership, a new 
status has been developed for Puerto Rico. This new status is 
based on mutual consent and common devotion to the United 
States, formalized in a new Puerto Rican Constitution. We 
welcome the dignity of the new Puerto Rican Commonwealth 
and pledge our support of the Commonwealth, its continued 
development and growth. 

Alaska and Hawaii. By virtue of their strategic geograph- 
ical locations, Alaska and Hawaii are vital bastions in the 
Pacific. These two territories have contributed greatly to the 
welfare and economic development of our country and have 
become integrated into our economic and social life. We 
theretore urge immediate statehood for these two territories. 

Other territories and possessions. We favor increased self- 
government for the Virgin Islands and other outlying terri- 
tories and the trust territory of the Pacific. 

District of Columbia. We favor immediate home rule and 
ultimate national representation for the District of Columbia. 

American Indians. We shall continue to use the powers of 
the Federal Government to advance the health, education and 
economic well-being of our American Indian citizens, without 
impairing their cultural traditions. We pledge our support to 
the cause of fair and equitable treatment in all matters es- 
sential to and desirable for their individual and tribal welfare. 
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The American Indian should be completely integrated j, 
the social, economic and political life of the nation, To sy 
end we shall move to secure the prompt final settlement J 
Indian claims and to remove restrictions on the rights of j, 
dians individually and through their tribal councils to 
their own fiscal affairs. 

We favor the repeal of all acts or regulations that deny t 
Indians rights or privileges held by citizens generally, 

Constitutional government. The Democratic Party } 
demonstrated its belief in. the Constitution as a charter qf 
individual freedom and an effective instrument for hum 
progress. Democratic Administrations have placed upon thy 
statute books during the last 20 years a multitude of measyy 
which testify to our belief in the Jeffersonian principle of log 
control, even in general legislation involving nation-wide pp 
grams. Selective Service, Social Security, Agricultural Adijxg 
ment, low-rent housing, hospital, and many other legislatiyg 
programs have placed major responsibilities in States apj 
counties and provide fine examples of how benefits can be 
tended through federal-State co-operation. In the preg 
world crisis with new requirements of federal action for 
tional security, and accompanying provision for public servicg 
and individual rights related to defense, constitutional pring 
ples must and will be closely followed. Our record and o 
clear commitments in this platform measure our strong faithi 
the ability of constitutional government to meet the needs4 
our times. 

Improving congressional procedures. In order that th 
will of the American people may be expressed upon all legs 
lative proposals, we urge that action be taken at the beginniy 
of the 83d Congress to improve congressional procedures 
that majority rule prevails and decisions can be made aftg 
reasonable debate without being blocked by a minority i 
either house. 

Civil rights. The Democratic Party is committed to 9 
port and advance the individual rights and liberties of 
Americans. Our country is founded on the proposition that 
men are created equal. This means that all citizens are equ 
before the law and should enjoy equal political rights. 
should have equal opportunities for education, for econom@® 
advancement and for decent living conditions. 

We will continue our efforts to eradicate discriminatit 
based on race, religion or national origin. We know this ta 
requires action, not just in one section of the nation, but in 
sections. It requires the co-operative efforts of individual dij 1 
zens and action by State and local governments. It alsomm 1. 
quires federal action. The Federal Government must live i st 
to the ideals of the Declaration of Independence and m 
exercise the power vested in it by the Constitution. 

We are proud of the progress that has been made| 
securing equality of treatment and opportunity in thet 
tion’s armed forces and the Civil Service and all areas uné 
federal jurisdiction. The Department of Justice has taken 
important part in successfully arguing in the courts fort 
elimination of many illegal discriminations, including th 
involving rights to own and use real property, to engage 
gainful occupations and to enroll in publicly supported high 
educational institutions. We are determined that the Feder 
Government shall continue such policies. At the same time, 
favor federal legislation effectively to secure these rights 
everyone: (1) the right to equal opportunity for employme 
(2) the right to security of persons; (3) the right to full 
equal participation in the nation’s political life, free from at 
trary restraints, We also favor legislation to perfect exist 
federal civil-rights statutes and to strengthen the administ 
tive machinery for the protection of civil rights. 


CONCLUSION 

Under the guidance, protection, and help of Almighty 
we shall succeed in bringing to the people of this nation 
better and more rewarding life and to the peoples oft 
entire world, new hope and a lasting, honorable peace. 
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MAIN SPEECHES AT 
»JDEMOCRATIC NATIONAL CONVENTION 


fo Full Texts of the Major Addresses 


ree At Chicago 


—" ACCEPTANCE ADDRESS OF 


prin 

faith i ; a : 

seds qq President Truman: If you don’t let the President-elect 
make his acceptance speech, you won't have any candidate, 

at igs you had better sit down. 

evi Mr. Chairman and members of the Convention: 

rinni Ihave the privilege tonight that comes to very few people. 

ares quit is my privilege and pleasure to present to you a man who 

e atagvas nominated for President of the United States because he 

rity aqgras a gentleman and a citizen of this great State of Illinois 

* ERnd a great administrator and because he would not make 
‘0 symny deals with anybody—the first time in my recollection 
hat we have nominated a man for President on a real, honest- 
jo-goodness draft. 

He is able, capable and will carry on the traditions of the 
Democratic Party in the best way they can possibly be carried 
mm, and I consider it an honor and a privilege to present 
fo you the Honorable Adlai Stevenson, the nominee for 
Democratic President. 

Governor Stevenson: Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen 
the Convention, my fellow citizens: 

Laccept your nomination—and your program. 

I should have preferred to hear those words uttered by 
stronger, a wiser, a better man than myself. But, after 
stening to the President's speech, I feel better about 
nyself. 

None of you, my friends, can wholly appreciate what is in 
ty heart. I can only hope that you may understand my words. 
ey will be few. 

I have not sought the honor you have done me. I could 
ot seek it because I aspired to another office, which was the 
ll measure of my ambition. One does not treat the highest 
fice within the gift of the people of Illinois as an alternative 
as a consolation prize. 

I would not seek your nomination for the Presidency be- 
ause the burdens of that office stagger the imagination. Its 
tential for good or evil now and in the years of our lives 
mothers exultation and converts vanity to prayer. 

Ihave asked the Merciful Father—the Father of us all—to 
m § this cup pass from me. But from such dread responsibility 
existilggne does not shrink in fear, in self-interest, or in false humility. 
inist@l So, “If this cup may not pass from me, except I drink it, 
v will be done.” 

That my heart has been troubled, that I have not sought this 
mination, that I could not seek it in good conscience, that I 
ould not seek it in honest self-appraisal, is not to say that I 
alue it the less. Rather it is that I revere the office of the Presi- 
y of the United States. 

And now, my friends, that you have made your decision I 
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GOVERNOR STEVENSON 


will fight to win that office with all my heart and soul. And, 
with your help, I have no doubt that we will win. 

You have summoned me to the highest mission within the 
gift of any people. I could not be more proud. Better men 
than I were at hand for this mighty task, and I owe to you 
and to them every resource of mind and+of strength that I pos- 
sess to make your deed today a good one for our country and 
for our party. I am confident, too, that your selection of a 
candidate for Vice President will strengthen me and our 
party immeasurably in the hard, the implacable work that 
lies ahead for all of us. 

I know you join me in gratitude and respect for the 
great Democrats and the leaders of our generation whose 
names you have considered here in this Convention, whose 
vigor, whose character, whose devotion to the republic we 
love so well have won the respect of countless Americans 
and have enriched our party. I shall need them, we shall 
need them, because I have not changed in any respect 
since yesterday. Your nomination, awesome as I[ find it, 
has not enlarged my capacities. So I am profoundly grate- 
ful and emboldened by their comradeship and their fealty, 
and I have been deeply moved by their expressions of good 
will and support. And I cannot, my friends, resist the urge 
to take the one opportunity that has been afforded me to 
pay my humble respects to a very great and good American, 
whom I am proud to call my kinsman, Alben Barkley 
of Kentucky. 

Let me say, too, that I have been heartened by the conduct 
of this Convention. You have argued and disagreed, because 
as Democrats you care and you care deeply. But you have dis- 
agreed and argued without calling each other liars and thieves, 
without despoiling our best traditions. You have not spoiled 
our best traditions in any naked struggles for power. 

And you have written a platform that neither equivocates, 
contradicts nor evades. You have restated our party’s record, 
its principles and its purposes, in language that none can 
mistake, and with a firm confidence in justice, freedom and 
peace on earth that will raise the hearts and the hopes of man- 
kind for that distant day when no one rattles a sabre and no 
one drags a chain. 

For all these things I am grateful to you. But I feel no exul- 
tation, no sense of triumph. Our troubles are all ahead of us. 
Some will call us appeasers; others will say we are the war 
party. Some will say we are reactionary. Others will say that 
we stand for socialism. There will be the inevitable cries of 
“throw the rascals out”; “it’s time for a change”; and so on 
and so on. 
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We'll hear all those things and many more besides. But we 
will hear nothing that we have not heard before. I am not 
too much concerned with partisan denunciation, with epithets 
and abuse, because the workingman, the farmer, the thoughtful 
businessmen, all know that they are better off than ever 
before and they all know that the greatest danger to free 
enterprise in this country died with the great depression under 
the hammer blows of the Democratic Party. 

Nor am I afraid that the precious two-party system is in 
danger. Certainly the Republican Party looked brutally alive a 
couple of weeks ago, and I mean both Republican parties! 
Nor am [ afraid that the Democratic Party is old and fat 
and indolent. After 150 years it has been old for a long time; 
and it will never be indolent as long as it looks forward and 
not back, as long as it commands the allegiance of the young 
and the hopeful who dream the dreams and see the visions of 
a better America and a better world. 

You will hear many sincere and thoughtful people express 
concern about the continuation of one party in power for 20 
years. I don’t belittle this attitude. But change for the sake of 
change has no absolute merit in itself. If our greatest hazard is 
preservation of the values of western civilization, in our self- 
interest alone, if you please, is it the part of wisdom to change 
for the sake of change to a party with a split personality; to a 
leader, whom we all respect, but who has been called upon to 
minister to a hopeless case of political schizophrenia? 

If the fear is corruption in official position, do you believe 
with Charles Evans Hughes that guilt is personal and knows 
no party? Do you doubt the power of any political leader, if 
he has the will to do so, to set his own house in order with- 
out his neighbors having to burn it down? 

What does concern me, in common with thinking partisans 
of both parties, is not just winning this election, but how it 
is won, how well we can take advantage of this great quad- 
rennial opportunity to debate issues sensibly and soberly. I 
hope and pray that we Democrats, win or lose, can campaign 
not as a crusade to exterminate the Opposing party, as our 
opponents seem to prefer, but as a great opportunity to 
educate and elevate a people whose destiny is leadership, 
not alone of a rich and prosperous, contented country as in the 
past, but of a world in ferment. 

And, my friends, more important than winning the election 
is governing the nation. That is the test of a political party— 
the acid, final test. When the tumult and the shouting die, 
when the bands are gone and the lights are dimmed, there is 
the stark reality of responsibility in an hour of history haunted 
with those gaunt, grim specters of strife, dissension and ma- 


terialism at home, and ruthless, inscrutable and hostile py 
abroad. 

The ordeal of the 20th century—the bloodiest, mog , 
bulent era of the Christian age—is far from over, Sagrif, 
patience, understanding and implacable purpose may he, 
lot for years to come, Let’s face it. Let’s talk sense to, 
American people. Let’s tell them the truth, that there ap 
gains without pains, that we are now on the eve of great; 
cisions, not easy decisions, like resistance when you'p 
tacked, but a long, patient, costly struggle which alone, 
assure triumph over the great enemies of man—war, pow 
and tyranny—and the assaults upon human dignity whid 
the most grievous consequences of each. 

Let’s tell them that the victory to be won in the 20th 
tury, this portal to the Golden Age, mocks the pretensiog 
individual acumen and ingenuity. For it is a citadel gua 
by thick walls of ignorance and of mistrust which do not} 
before the trumpets’ blast or the politicians’ imprecations 
even a general’s baton. They are, my friends, walls that y 
be directly stormed by the hosts of courage, of morality 
of vision, standing shoulder to shoulder, unafraid of y 
truth, contemptuous of lies, half truths, circuses and deg 
goguery. 

The people are wise—wiser than the Republicans thi 
And the Democratic Party is the people’s party, not the la 
party, not the farmers’ party, not the employers’ party-i 
the party of no one because it is the party of everyone. 

That, I think, is our ancient mission. Where we have{ 
serted it we have failed. With your help there will be nod 
sertion now. Better we lose the election than mislead thep 
ple; and better we lose than misgovern the people. Help 
to do the job in this autumn of conflict and of campaign; ly 
me to do the job in these years of darkness, doubt and 
crisis which stretch beyond the horizon of tonight's 
vision, and we will justify our glorious past and the loyalty 
silent millions who look to us for compassion, for underste 
ing and for honest purpose. Thus we will serve our g 
tradition greatly. 

I ask of you all you have; I will give you all I have,e 
as he who came here tonight and honored me, as he hash 
ored you—the Democratic Party—by a lifetime of service 
bravery that will find him an imperishable page in the his 
of the republic and of the Democratic Party—President 
S. Truman. 

And finally, my friends, in the staggering task you} 
assigned me, I shall always try “to do justly and to love ma 
and-to walk humbly with my God.” 





ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT TRUMAN 


Mr. Chairman—Please sit down. You know it’s early in the 
morning, and it’s getting earlier. Certain things have to be 
done here tonight, and while I appreciate immensely this 
grand reception which you’ve given me I would appreciate 
it a lot more now if you'd be quiet and let me do my job and 
get the new presidential nominee here so he can make his 
acceptance speech. 

It’s been a grand day for me. The people here have had a 
great and a magnificent convention. I’ve been watching con- 
ventions and listening to them ever since I’ve been old 
enough, and this in my opinion is the greatest Democratic 
Convention ever held. You've demonstrated here for all the 
world to see that the Democratic Party is the party of the 
people. Youve had a free convention. You've made your 
rules and you've adopted a platform. 

You have met the issues head on—the only way to meet 
them. You've stood by the principles that make the Demo- 
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cratic Party great. You’ve adopted a platform that says! 
it means and means what it says. You’ve laid down a 
ning program, and you've nominated a winner for thet 
President of the United States. 

You're going out of this Convention much stronger! 
when you came in. One of the things that impressed me 
watched this Convention on television—and I missed 
little of it—is the wealth of good men of great ability thal 
have in the Democratic Party. 

I've never worried about the outcome of this Convetl 
because all those placed in nomination have been un 
fine men_and able leaders. I don’t know of any time that 
party has had better men to choose from. And we have! 
lot of good men in the Democratic Party. The only trouble 
we had to pick one and leave the others out. It is hard tom 
a choice among these great leaders. But the choice that 
made is one that we can all get behind. 
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We're going out of here an inspired and fighting party, dedi- 
cated to the welfare ofthe people. We are bound to win this 
election. 

Now four years ago, I told the Democratic Convention in 
Philadelphia that Senator Barkley and I were going out and 
win in 1948, and that’s just what we did. There were a lot of 
people who didn’t believe me. They turned out to be wrong. 
[m telling you now that Adlai Stevenson is going to win in 
1952. 

We're going to win in 1952 the same way we won in 1948. 
And I pledge you now that I’m going to take my coat off 
and do everything I can to help you win. 

Now, the Republicans can’t understand why it is the Demo- 
cats keep on winning elections. They think there’s some 
kind of a trick in it. And they have just about gone crazy 
trying to find out what that trick is. 

You know the real reason the Democrats win elections 
is a perfectly simple reason—because the Democratic 
Party gives the American people the kind of government 
























ality alll they want. 
| of wi Under our leadership, the people of America march 
nd deal forward. Think of what our nation has done in twenty 
years of Democrats’ leadership—think of it: a country 
ns thitrescued from disaster, and made the greatest and the 
the kiistrongest nation in the history of the world, They have 
arty-it#%62 million jobs—62 million people at work, the highest living 
ae. standards in history, the best distribution of income mankind 
have @MMever saw, more leaders, greater freedom and better health, 
be 00 Mand more security for the average man than any people ever 
| the pi before in the history of the world. 
Hela Now, every four years, the Republican leaders, men of little 





faith and no vision—they wouldn't be Republicans if they 
ot andi weren’t that way—they come forth and try to stop the progress 
of a mighty people. Well, they’re at it again this year. They're 
determined and powerful, and they're going to throw all 
their forces into the campaign. 

They have money. They're going to throw millions of 
dollars into their attempt to deceive and confuse the Ameri- 
can people, and stop this onward march. Well now, in 1948 
e didn’t have any money—there were times when I couldn't 
get the train out of the station, when I was out on that whistle- 
stop tour. And you know what happened, don’t you? We 

























nt Hiimade ‘em like it. And then—then there were a lot of people 
who thought the Democratic Party was a great party, and we 
/0U Iimanaged to pay our bills. But it all happened afterwards. I 
ve m@idon’t think—it’s been my experience, ever since I’ve been in 
politics—that, when you want to win an election, you go out 
and win it on the merits. You convince the people that what 
you're for is better than what the other fellow is trying to give 
them. That’s exactly my policy, and that’s what's going to hap- 
pen this time. 
Now, these Republicans have nearly all of the newspapers 
and magazines on their side. They may have and probably 
a = have public opinion polls as in 1948.Well, the polsters and 
ae’ Press in 1948 acted like Kipling’s monkey convention in 
thee’ famous Jungle Book. 





You know, the monkeys had a convention. And the head 
ld simian got up and made statements, and made state- 
ents, and made statements. And he kept on making that 
tatement, and finally the concourse said, “It must be so—we 
all say so. It must be so, we all say so.” It turned out a little 
differently in 1948—you know those polsters and press men 
should have conferred with the people, instead of holding 
onkey meetings among themselves. 

The press is controlled by big business. Look at the ad- 
ertising pages if you don’t believe it. It’s always been against 
President Roosevelt. It has always been against me, and if it 
as for me, I'd know I was*wrong. 

We've gone ahead in spite of it because the people in five 
elections in a row have shown they don’t pay any attention 
© what the newspapers tell them. The smart writers—the 
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smart writers can’t fool the hardheaded voters of the United 
States of America. 

Now, the Republicans have bad records and they have no 
program. People are not going to pay any attention to men 
who have been opposing everything the people have wanted 
for the last 20 years. They know that the Republican re- 
actionaries have fought against every measure that has made 
our country prosperous at home and powerful abroad. 

Now here is what they’ve been against. The Republicans 
have been against social security. They’ve been against price 
supports to farmers, They've been against fair labor stand- 
ards laws. They’ve been against TVA and rural electrification 
and low-cost power. They've been against housing programs 
and rent control. Against measures to strengthen national de- 
fense, and against measures of peaceful cooperation with the 
other nations of the world. 

This year they've made it perfectly plain they're going 
backwards, not forwards. They have their 1920 model in 
reverse just to be sure. The 1952 platform of the Republi- 
cans endorsed the Taft-Hartley Act, lock, stock and barrel. 
Well, here we are. They offer something—Taft-Hartley. —. 

They come out against federal aid to education. They 
promise to cut the farmer loose to take his chances in the 
market place. They want to put him in the hands of the 
loan shark and have the courts foreclose him again. They 
weasel on civil rights. Read their civil rights paragraph and 
then read our paragraph on civil rights and see which one 
you want. 

They promise to remove price controls, scuttle rent control. 
They are always for something that will hurt the people and 
help special privilege. 

Now, wonder of wonders—this is one you can write home 
about—they even endorsed the 80th Congress. Can you beat 
that? That discredited 80th Congress. Well, the Republicans 
are for two things. They’re for Taft-Hartley and they're for 
that discredited 80th Congress. That’s just about as forward 
looking as they ever get. They're looking back all the time. 

This country won't listen to men who want to turn back 
the clock, men who want to run the car in reverse instead of 
high gear, and that’s what they want to do. 

The country is not going to choose leaders who have no 
faith in the people. This country’s not going to turn over its 
prosperity to men who would sacrifice the many to protect the 
privileges of the few, and that’s Republican politicians start to 
finish. 

I don’t think the country is going to turn the safety of this 
country over to men who are more concerned in cutting the 
budget than they are with stopping Communism. Now this 
country is determined to go forward and to go forward in 
high gear. The people of this country are far ahead of most 
of the politicians, and they always are. People are not afraid 
of new ideas. They want the Government to go ahead with 
the measures that are necessary to realize the unlimited op- 
portunity that America offers for increasing the happiness and 
welfare of the people of this great country. 

That is why the people will turn this year, as they have 
in the past, to the party of progress, the Democratic Party, 
the party of the people. They will turn to us because we 
have a program for going forward. It is a program of con- 
crete, practical measures, written down in black and white, 
in the platform, in words that are as plain and easy to under- 
stand as is possible. 

Now, our greatest program is for world peace. First of all, 
ours is a program for peace in the world. This is a program 
to which we have dedicated ourselves with all our hearts. 
We're determined to avoid World War III. 

Everything I’ve done since I took office has been directed 
toward this single goal—preserving the peace of the world. 
The foundation of our program for peace is the United Na- 
tions. I’m fully convinced that if we keep working at it, the 
United Nations will become what it is intended to be—the 
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parliament of man and the federation of the world, That's 
what we're looking forward to. 

To support the United Nations, we pledge our honor; 
we've backed up this pledge with our resources and our 
armed might. We created the Marshall Plan, the Mutual 
Security Program. We created the North Atlantic Treaty 
and joined it. We've entered into security arrangements 
in the Pacific. We’ve met aggression in Korea, and stopped 
it there. 

By these acts, we've given hope and faith to those who 
live in the shadow of conquest, and those in the slave world 
of Communism. By these acts, we've created a company of 
allies and a chain of defense to protect this beloved country 
of ours. 

But we know a lasting peace cannot be won by force alone. 
We know that peace must mean bread and justice and oppor- 
tunity, and freedom for all the people in the world. That’s why 
we have pledged our aid and help to other nations, to help 
themselves to go forward. That is why we have launched the 
Point Four Program. 

Point Four—Point Four is good business for us and for our 
friends in the underdeveloped countries of the world. For 
them and for us, it means more trade, more markets, and 
more prosperity, and a better supply of raw materials. 

But Point Four is much more than that. Point Four is a 
helping hand we extend to the farmer in Egypt, to the under- 
nourished child in India, to the impoverished laborer in Iran, 
Iraq and Syria. 

Now, I want to remind you of something—this country, 
in its development stage, had investments from Germany 
and France and Holland and Great Britain which helped us 
develop railroads, and mines, and cattle ranches. And that’s 
one of the things that has made this country great. Now, 
when those countries became involved in two world: wars 
within a generation, they had to withdraw those funds and 
use them for their protection. We are in the position now of 
making the world entirely safe for democracy, if we don’t 
crawl in a shell, and act selfish and foolish. Point Four is a 
way to help. For Point Four is a way we can help people 
to help themselves. 

Point Four is not a give-away program. Point Four is 
something that in the long run will keep our production 
machine busy from now on if we can just raise the standard of 
living in all the rest of the world as much as two per cent. 

We must keep this lamp alight and shining because it is 
a symbol for the world of our humane Americanism, of our 
friendship for all people, people of all races and all creeds 
who want to lift themselves up and build a better life for 
themselves and their children. 

Point Four is the way to make freedom work for millions 
and millions of people. That’s why it’s one of our strongest 
weapons against the spread of Communism. 

I must say to you, my friends, that when I speak of our 
foreign policy I speak with great pride, for our foreign policy 
is one of the greatest achievements of this country or any other 
country in all the history of the world. 

My good friends, we have finally stepped into the leader- 
ship which Almighty God intended us to assume a generation 
ago. But the Democratic Party has a forward-looking domestic 
program to match its forward-looking foreign policy. We know 
that one will not work without the other. 

To meet our responsibilities of the world we must have a 
strong and prosperous United States of America. The Demo- 
cratic Party has a program for strengthening our country and 
improving the life of every person in it. We will carry on the 
fight for progress of the American farmer, including strong 
price supports for farm products and a soil conservation pro- 
gram that really works. 

We will carry on the fight for fair wages and good working 
conditions for American labor. And we will fight for the 
repeal of that good-for-nothing Taft-Hartley Act. 
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The snare and the delusion of that Taft-Hartley thi 
it doesn’t get you anywhere and it’s‘not going anywhere jj 
We'll carry on the fight for strong wage and price con 
to protect the buying power of the white-collar worker 
the people with fixed incomes. We'll carry on the fight 
real, competitive enterprise against monopoly. We'll 
on the fight for increased benefits and greater coverage 
the social security laws. We'll carry on the fight for fedw 
aid to education to help the United States meet the om 
confronting our schools. We'll carry on the fight to dey 
our natural resources for the benefit of all the people 
not for just private monopoly. 

We'll carry on the fight to bring decent housing wij 
the reach of all our people at prices that they can afford 
pay. We will carry on the fight to bring better health tp 
our people. We'll carry on the fight for the full protection 
the civil rights for all our citizens in all parts of the coun 
without regard to race, religion or national origin. 

Now, these elements of the Democratic program are y 
empty promises. They're plans for action. I was elected 
1948 because the people wanted these things done, 
they believed that a Democratic President and a Demo 
Administration would work for human progress. And 
exactly what we’ve been doing. We have worked and foug 
to translate the hopes and dreams of the American peo 
into reality. 

We've gone ahead to expand opportunities for yo 
people, to help the aged and afflicted, to make Amerg 
homes more secure against sickness and disaster, Wei 
opened the way to good incomes and greater freedom for 

And now—now, in this year 1952, the world is movi 
into the atomic age. The American people know that 
way to fulfill the promise of the future is to stick with{ 
progressive policies that have been pioneered by 
Democratic Party, this great party of ours. For the pe 
know that we are interested not only in the next elect 
we are interested in the next generation. 

We are standing at the threshold of a new day in hun 
history, the day when men’s lives will be changed bey 
anything we can imagine. By the giant strides of scien 
by developments like electronics, supersonic speeds, 
atomic energy, we are at the end of an era, and the beg 
ning of another. 

We face the greatest age in the history of the worl 
wish I was 18 instead of 68, so I could see it develop to 
conclusion. 

The program that the Democratic Party faces is tow 
this new day. This Administration has been working to bi 
this new day into being—we’ve put the resources of the 
ernment behind the development of these miracles of scien 
At present, we must devote these new inventions in g 
part to defense. 

But if we can establish world peace, and we're going 
establish it, then we can turn these new inventions to imp 
ing the lot of mankind. We can look forward to the day 
the people of this land and of all the world will have a be 
life than they’ve ever known before. i 

The prospects are simply fantastic, and simply beyond 
imagination. It is God’s will, I’m sure, that all this new ene 
all this new scientific progress and research, should be plat 
at man’s disposal for reasons other than man’s destruct 
You and I are determined that they shall be used to malt 
better world for all of God’s children—a world of peace 
plenty—a world of freedom and understanding—a world 
democracy and faith. 

We have faith in the future of the world. We have & 
in the future of this great country of ours. We believe it 
expanding America. We believe that democracy is but anol 
name for growth. We believe in a nation and a w 
which every living person and every child to be bor,! 
have an opportunity to grow in all ways: to grow in mi 
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in their hearts, and in body—to grow in the things of the spirit, 
to enjoy health and opportunity and happiness, and an in- 
creasing share of worldly goods, and above all else, to grow 
IS al jn freedom. 

ght | We believe in an unlimited America. Unlike our Republican 
| ca opponents, we would not limit our goals to the narrow com- 
Und pass of our fears. Instead, we will extend our goals to match 
edenl™ our hopes. 

e ci The essence of American belief in the future is faith. 
vel We've overcome adversity and triumphed again and again 
le all over foes and fears, because we are a confident and optimistic 


people. 





Our faith will sustain us in the future, as it has in the past, 
if we remember to act upon it. 

The way to live up to our faith is by working and voting 
for a better and a brighter future. The touchstone of our hopes 
is the ballot box. It is there we affirm our belief that things 
can and will be better for us all. 

Throughout the past twenty years, in five presidential elec- 
tions, millions of confident Americans have gone to their poll- 
ing places and there pledged their faith in America Unlimited 
and in a world unrestrained by fear and force. They did that 
by voting the Democratic ticket and that is exactly what they 
are going to do in November. 





ure WE Following is the full text of the address to the Democratic 
cted Hi National Convention by its permanent chairman, Sam Ray- 
burn, of Texas, Speaker of the House of Representatives) 


1d Mr. Chairman, members of this Convention, I am indeed 

fougl deeply grateful to you for the high honor you have conferred 

pea upon me by making me, for the second time, Chairman, Per- 
manent Chairman, of a Democratic National Convention. 

yous It is my thought that every delegate seated upon this floor 
idm has a right to be here and each and every one of them shall 
have courteous treatment at my hands. 

It is my high privilege to preside over 434 men and women 
iin the House of Representatives. We have courteous treat- 
ment among each other and for me, because we have great 
respect for each other. So, during the remainder of the de- 
liberations of this Convention, it is my prayerful hope that 
all delegates will treat each other with courtesy and that, 
when any business is being transacted, there will be no jeers 
and no boos. 

We witnessed a convention in this hall two weeks ago that 
was not very pleasing to the American people in the kind of 
conduct that was indulged in there. We want to do better 
than that. 
beg ~=We have assembled here under conditions that our respon- 
sibility is great. Tremendous decisions are to be made here. 

We have been summoned here upon no ordinary occasion. 
By our responsibility here, we are to choose the candidate who 
will be the next President of the United States of America. 

In that process we shal] say to the people what the Demo- 
matic Party stands tor, we shall say what the Democratic 
Party stands against. We shall express what is in our minds 
nd in our hearts, our hopes for the nation; our outlook upon 
the problems ot the times. 

The whole world attends our deliberations. The shadows 
ot our ancestors rest upon us. The living watch us. They will 
decide by our actions here whether we are worthy of being 
continued in stewardship. 

A few days ago I observed—as did the nation—the proceed- 
ings of the Republican Party here in this hall. 

After General Eisenhower had been nominated, Republi- 
san leaders backing him rushed out to say that a new Repub- 
ican Party had been born. 

New in what ideas? 

New in what platform? 

New in what hopes and ambitions for our people? 

New in what theory of government? 

What federal laws would they repeal? 

Would they stop the farm program? 

Would they stop appropriations for rural electrification? 
andi’ ~©Would they stop price supports? 

vor Would they stop 20 other outstanding measures, many of 
rn, M@™Which they have criticized but they have never had even the 
n miggcOurage to propose their repeal? 
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Would it be to do away with Social Security? 

Would it strip the farmers of the gains they have made 
under these Democratic Administrations? 

Would it attempt to put organized labor back in the dog- 
house from which these Democratic Administrations brought 
it? 

Would it try to crush small business that has Hourished 
under these Democratic Administrations? 

Would it seek to erase the numerous Democratic concepts 
enacted into law that have made our country happier and 
more prosperous than it has even been before? 

The Republican Party of this hour‘*is not new. It is the 
same old party with a new candidate. It is his face. But whose 
is the hand? 

General Eisenhower was not in command ot his own cam- 
paign. 

He did not make the big political decisions. 

He was not the commander, but the follower. 

He did not win the nomination upon the strength of his 
ideas stated to the people. 

He won for two reasons. 

The first was that his campaign managers had played up 
the weaknesses of Senator Taft. 

The second is that even shrewder torces behind the man- 
agers wanted him. They wanted him because they want the 
same old Republican Party changed in nothing but new 
clothes that it wears. 

The proof that nothing has changed is clear. 

Was anything affirmative stated in the Republican Con- 
vention that nominated its candidate? Did anybody there— 
including the candidate—tell the people what he or they 
stood for? 

Not one. As they have been doing tor years, they just sang 
off key the old song: “Anything You Can Do, I Can Do 
Better.” 

But even aping the Democratic program must have hurt a 
good many Republican leaders. For all of them—the old ones 
and the so-called new ones—are instinctively against every- 
thing except such things of the past as 8 per cent money on 
farm mortgages. 

Primarily the Republican Party leadership is just “agin” 
people. They just seem to not like people. But there is one 
thing the Republican leadership would like: an America where 
they are in power and the people are out in left field. 

I suppose they don’t like people because people don’t like 
them—and from their Republican viewpoint, the people are 
unreasonable. . 

A lot of people go so far as to want to eat regularly. 

They want to marry; to have children and a home. And 
they want an America that their children can grow up with. 

And—most of all—they want to have the determining voice 
in the country that is their country. 

Perhaps they ought to be satisfied to go jobless when they 
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want to work. Perhaps—if they have jobs—they ought to be 
content with long hours and small pay. Perhaps farmers ought 
to welcome the sheriff who dispossesses them. Perhaps our 
people ought to be grateful to live in hovels instead of in 
homes. 

Maybe proud men and women ought to take it without 
even a whimper when their pride is wounded and their hearts 
turn bitter, and the splendid promises of America are as ashes 
in their mouths, 

But, fellow Americans, you and I do not see it that way. 
And certainly the Democratic Party does not see it that way 
and never has 

Yet, that was the way it was only 20 years ago before the 
Democratic Party came into power; not the American way, 
but the Republican way. 

Let me make this thing clear. I do not say that the Demo- 
cratic Party is all-wise. I do not say that it is all-holy. 

But I do say this. I say that the Democratic Party is merci- 
ful. I say it is humane. I say it is compassionate. I say it is for 
the people, and the people know the Democratic Party is for 
them. 

My Democratic triends, please believe me when I say there 
is going to be a lot of thinking among men and women— 
farmers. workers, small business people—when they go into 
the election booth this fall. There is going to be no boss there. 
There will be no special interest available and they are going 
to want to take stock. He or she will ask him or herself these 
questions: 

Am I living better? 

Am I driving a better car? 

Are my children eating better? 

Are my children better clothed than they ever were before? 

Am I living in a better house? 

Is my bank account better than it ever was detore? 

After they think these things over, he or she is going to 
ask themselves: Should I vote for a change? 

And those patriotic men and women at the ballot box are 
going to give a thunderous “No.” They are going to answer 
and vote the Democratic ticket again. 

Now the difference between the two great political parties 
is more than plattorms. Even if our platforms were identical, 
the essential differences between the parties would remain. 

The rea] difference between them—the gulf that separates 
them—is one of perspective and outlook; of action or inaction; 
of if it can be done or it can’t be done; of march or stay put; 
of merely making promises, but not keeping them. 

And right now, I say to you and I want you to listen to this 
and I think the American people will listen to this: 

The American people in the fall of 1952 are not going to 
trade prosperity for promises, and especially promises from the 
political party that wrecked this country almost beyond repair. 

The American people are not going to gamble away a sure 
thing for an uncertainty. The people of America this fall when 
they go to the ballot box are thinking more and more deeply 
than they ever thought before. 

Political parties are like individual men. As every man is 
the sum total of his inheritance, environment and experience, 
so are political parties. You know some men who are pained 
by injustice and will oppose it. You also know men who are 
blind to injustice and they just simply say, “Well, that’s not my 
affair,” when somebody else is suffering. You know selfless 
men and you know selfish men; you know generous men and 
you know stingy men. And in every case where the chips are 
down, they will behave according to laws of their inner na- 
tures. 

The Republican Party this year can promise heaven on 
earth. But, my friends, what counts is the interpretation and 
administration of the laws enacted for the betterment of the 
nation. 

Chiet Justice Hughes said: “The law of the land is what 
the Supreme Court of the United States says it is.” That is, 
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the law is not merely the law as it was written, but it js 
law as it is interpreted to be. 

This is also true of a political platform. It is what the pay 
interprets it to be. And how does the party interpret a », 
gram? It does it the only way it can do it. By its inner lig 
by its instinct, its feelings and its habits of thinking acgyip 
throughout the decades. 

Hence you must ask yourself the question: Are the aiy 
and ambitions of the Republican Party, its qualities of he, 
such that it would interpret and administer its platly 
broadly for the few or narrowly for the many; whether; 
stead of attempting to meet the stupendous challenge 
our times it would try to return to the outworn doctrines th 
the American peuple questioned in the 1890s and f 
repudiated in the 1930s. 

The Democratic Party, on the other hand, has demonstratg 
its broad interpretation for the many, and all of the peop 
know this is true. 

One of the oddities of the Republican Party is that it 


busier when out of office than it is when it’s in office. Repyf 


lican leaders spend half their time talking about the mista 
of the Democratic Party and the other half of their time tryiy 
to live down their own mistakes. 

We are told, for example, that we have been too genen 
in dealing with labor and too considerate of the farmers. Ty 
say we have been too good to the unemployed and tof 
old people, they say we have overshot the mark in provid 
school lunches for millions of American children. 

I fee] these things deeply, for | have known the pove 
that tries men’s souls; the lonesomeness that breaks the hes 
An underdog in my youth in the back-country of a Tey 
farm, the absorbing interest of my life has been the underd 
an interest that I share with the Democratic Party. That 
why, when I go home to Bonham, Texas, or any other t 
in the great district that I represent, and see farmers ¢ 
parked along the street or around the courthouse squar, 
am glad. 

For when I was a child living way out in the country, | 
sit on the fence on many Sundays and wish to God that son 
body would come by—just to break my loneliness. Loneling 
consumes people. 

That’s why I’m glad to see tarmers have cars, electricity 
their homes and bank accounts in the banks. 

That’s why I want American children of today and tom 
row to have a more plenteous and a more joyous childh 
than I had. ; 

And that is one of the reasons why I have been a life 
Democrat and that’s why I will always be a Democrat. 

The Democratic Party recognizes that man is a three 
creature. For he is of God. Second, he is a social being, 
third, he is an economic being. In order to be a whole m 
he must be all of these things. 

Hence the Democratic Party looks upon man, not @ 
statistic, but as a living, pulsing, hoping, aspiring being 
flesh and blood; and—not least—it believes that neighborlin 
is next to godliness. 

The more democracy the American people have! 
through the Democratic Party—the more they have had 
eat. And the more they have had to eat, the more sol 
wedded they have become to the democratic system of gove 
ment and steel-strong against the ravages of Communism. 
I think that we may take it to be often true: That ¥ 
prosperity goes out of the door, Communism starts in at 
window. 

Some of you listening to me tonight still bear the sca 
the terrible depression of the early 1930s. You will take 
to your graves. You were wounded then in your heart; 
pride was hurt; your sense of self-respect was injured. 
wounds of the body are superficial. But grievous aft 
wounds of the spirit. 

Now the humanitarianism of the Democratic Party 
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invented to win an election. It was not conceived in a clever 
mind. It is natural. It is inevitable among people such as we. 
For—ask yourself—how was the Democratic Party of today 
bom; the party of Roosevelt and Truman. It was born in the 
sufferings of the American people. 
It did not come into power by the urgent beseechment of 
the people when this land lay prostrate; when hunger stalked 
















































i the streets of our skyscraper cities and terror walked on the 
latin farms; when mighty bankers were frightened children and 
‘ly the nation’s heart beat faintly; and the glorious American 
nige gy syste seemed at a shabby end. 
1 til Did not the Democratic Party take over from the bankrupt 
fore Republican leadership and give the people a leadership of 
energy, of encouragement and accomplishment? 
= Did not the Democratic Party infuse strength into the na- 
eon tion's body so that its heart beat stoutly and men stood erect 
as befits men? 
at it Please bear this in mind. The face of America was remade 
Reni and its wounds were bound up not by cut-rate Presidents but 
istaldl by Presidents—first-rate Presidents who had the interest of all 
. vig the American people at heart. And let me say another thing to 
you, my friends: The Democratic Party is proud to call the 
nema names of its Presidents from Thomas Jefferson to Harry Tru- 
; Tl man. But during the campaign of 1948 I did not hear one 
to ie Republican orator call the name of either one of the last three 
vidi Republican Presidents. 

But we go further. The Democratic Party is instinctively 
ove responsive to the needs of the people and its genius is that 
» heal it believes in the inevitability of progress. As no airplane is 
Teg a good enough airplane if a better one can be built, so no 
lero America is good enough if a better one can be made* 

That You would think that every American would believe in this 
t to doctrine. But not all of them do. According to some men 
s' gt there has never been a time when this nation was not going to 
uaegm the dogs. Among their numerous descendants today there is 
greater demand for mourners’ benches than for automobiles. 
try, | Some’ people said the country was dead and gone in the 
+ song times of Jefferson and Jackson. 
cling They said it about Woodrow Wilson. and Franklin Roose- 
velt and they say it today about Harry Truman. They don’t 
icity temember or they will not tell what the condition of this coun- 
try was in 1932 after 12 years of mismanagement by Hard- 
on™ ing, Coolidge and Hoover. They will not tell you that the 
Jdha farm income of all the farmers of the United States at that 
time was a billion 800 million dollars, that in 1950 it was 17 
ifeagm billion dollars. They will not tell you that labor for its hire 
. has doubled and tripled in its income. 
ree! They say we are against business and free enterprise. Our 
1g, am answer to that is that during the last year of the Hoover Ad- 
e mm ministration, businesses, big and little, corporations big and 
little in the United States lacked 3 billion 400 million dollars 
t am getting out of the red. During one year of Democratic Admin- 
sing @™ istration since the war, after taxes and everything, the cor- 
orlingy POrations and businesses of this country had a net income of 
20 billion 900 million dollars. That’s the way we have de- 
e lm Stroyed the farmer, the laborer, and the American business- 
hada man. 
ol And thousands of Republicans said that about that great 
wim Republican President—Theodore Roosevelt, when he lashed 
m. fj Out at what he called “malefactors of great wealth.” 
W And all the time the timid wailed, and the eautious stuck 
at ™ close to their holes like woodchucks, America grew. 

It grew from weakness to strength. It grew from greater 
casj™ strength to greater strength; from isolationism to world leader- 
e Mm ship. It grew from little democracy to widespread democracy, 
 ¥@™@ until today this democracy is the strongest nation that the sun 
d. @ ever shone upon. But this does not stop the jaundiced critics. 
re Not a bit. They go on saying that the Democratic Party is 






tuining the nation. 
Hence I ask you this: 
Are you listening to me tonight in a room bare of furniture? 
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Did your children go to bed hungry, as they have many 
times in the past? 

Is your wife sitting by your side weaving baskets of straw 
to make a supplement to your starvation wages? 

Is the sheriff standing outside your door to take your home 
away from you? 

If I should want a snack or if this man in his home should 
want a snack tonight from the icebox, will you have to eat 
the bacon rind that you set aside for fishing? 

Are you better off, or worse off, than you were 20 or even 
10 years ago? 

The Republican leadership tells you that you have not 
only been ruined financially by the Democratic Administra- 
tion, but also that your liberties have been destroyed. 

Hence I ask you this: 

Are you fearful that the secret police will knock at your 
door tonight? 

Are you afraid of being thrown into prison without trial? 

Are you forbidden to worship as you want to worship? 

Does this Government tell you what to read, and what not 
to read? 

Does it deny you any of the rights of the Bill of Rights, 
that great charter of liberty? 

Of course not. We are a free people and we intend to re- 
main free. 

My friends, we have come’ a far way in two decades. But 
we can—and we will—go farther, if we retain Democratic 
leadership. 

We are only at the beginning upon, this continent. We are 
still pioneering upon this soil. The present—however abundant 
it may be in all that makes for joy and greatness—will be but 
a prelude to the American history of the future. 

So I say: Out, you timid! Out, you doubters! Out, you non- 
believers in America! Make way for doers and men of great 
faith, true sons of our fathers who stayed not in the doing. 

We have made a Democratic reconstruction of an un- 
reconstructed Republican America. Who has gained by it? 
Who has lost by it? The fact is this: Many have gained. But 
the few have not lost. 

Nonetheless, the Republican leadership tells you that you 
ought to change. I suggest that you treat this proposition with 
deep distrust, as I know you will demonstrate by your vote 
next November. 

What they ask of you is a modest request trom their point 
of view. It is only that you trade your new car for an old 
buggy; trade your television set for a magic lantern; and jump 
from your bed into a straitjacket of uncertainty. 

The Roosevelt and Truman Administrations represent 
change in American life. But the promises and performances 
of these Administrations are not only in accord with the spirit 
of our great institutions and traditions, but they are also of a 
piece of the oldest aspirations of this nation. They begin with 
“life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 

They were—and they are—an experiment in providing the 
greatest -good to the greatest number. If that be wrong, then 
we are wrong. But we know we are right. 

Today this nation is faced with a task of the utmost serious- 
ness. It is nothing less than the saving of civilization of the 
world from destruction from the hands of the Soviet Union. 

We must do it at a time when anti-Christ stalks the earth 
and powerful nations attempt to dethrone God from His 
eternal place in the universe; whole countries have sunk out 
of sight behind the Iron Curtain; whole peoples disappear; 
and the sum of human misery mounts beyond calculation. 

We are confronted with the life-or-death issue of war or 
peace. Such an issue ought to be soberly considered by all of 
us. For we shall not die or live as Republicans or Democrats, 
but as Americans. Death knows no party lines. 

Listen to this: I was unhappy the other night when I heard 
a General of the Army—Douglas MacArthur—address the 
nation from this platform. He stood there under a portrait of 
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Abraham Lincoln, the martyred President who belongs now 
to all humanity. He stood there under the eyes of the man 
who said, “with malice toward none, with charity toward all.” 
He stood there and in discussing the nation’s foreign policy, 
he breathed hate, he breathed venom. 

I make no reflections upon the merits or demerits of the 

address. That is for other people to decide. But let me tell 
you what crossed my mind. 
’ I thought of another great commander of the days of Lin- 
coln—Robert E. Lee. When the mournful War Between the 
States had been concluded, Lee turned to his fellow country- 
men of the South and addressed them in one of the noblest of 
American utterances. He told them that the issue was settled; 
that the war was over. Let us all henceforth, he said, be 
Americans. 

Then Lee put aside his uniform and his sword and all the 
trappings and all the thinking of the military. This man that 
history records as one of the world’s greatest generals declined 
all emoluments and preferments. He chose instead to return 
to his native State of Virginia, there to become the president 
of a little school known as Washington College. He was paid 
$1,500 a year. 

There this noble man, valiant in war and noble in peace, 
remained for the rest of his life—loving, not hating; inspiring, 
not deriding; unifying, not dividing. That should be a lesson 
to some of our modern-day citizens, out of uniform and in 
uniform. And may the noble spirits of Lincoln and Lee— 
united now beyond all possibility of error and human frailty 
—watch over this troubled land of ours. 

The great object of this Administration abroad is the 
preservation of an honorable peace. and the perpetuation ot it, 
if possible, through international concord. It does not accept 
the theory of inevitable war. But neither does it close its eves 
to the dangers of the world in which we live. 

Many a war has been precipitated by recklessness, and we 
have some reckless men in this world today, even in the 
United States of America. We now understand that if there 
had not been reckless men in Boston and some reckless men 
in Charleston, the War Between the States, that great tragedy 
in American history, might have been avoided. 

Many a war has-been prevented by patience. Action for 
action’s sake alone is the last retuge of the mentally bankrupt; 
the dangerous equivalent of leaping before you look 

What American then, in his right mind, would recklessly 
run the risk of precipitating World War III and the possible 
destruction of all civilization, if there were other means at 
hand with which we can deter the enemy while pursuing 
peace? 

This the Administration has done. It has done it with a 
boldness, a sweep and an effectiveness that have no parallels 
in our history 

Aid to Greece and Turkey kept the Eastern Mediterranean 
in friendly hands, and helped the Greeks and Turks to remain 
with us as stanch allies. 

The Marshall Plan stemmed the tide of Communism that 
threatened to engulf Western Europe. Its population is nearly 
twice our own. The people are akin to us in race, in religion, 


in philosophy. They have a workshop second only to our 
and are foremost among the intelligent peoples of the earth 
At home and abroad they have control of bases without whic 
we would be enormously, if not fatally, injured if war should 
come. Western Europe, in short, is indispensable to oy 
security. 

At Berlin, through the “air lift,” we met the Russian cha. 
lenge with a swiftness and boldness that electrified the word, 
It prevented the Russians from making a march into Westen 
Europe that would have set off the third World War. 

As in Berlin, so in Korea. There by exercise of boldneg 
and swiftness we frustrated Russia’s plans to make an easy 
conquest of Southeast Asia, seize Japan, and throw us out 
the Pacific Ocean. Acting on behalf of the United Nations 
President Truman’s decision to intervene in Korea—I remind 
you—had the approval of nearly every member of the Congres 
of the United States, nearly all Americans, and nearly all the 
freedom-loving people of the world. 

The North Atlantic Treaty Organization which came into 
being largely under our leadership has brought to our side 
the armed forces of Western Europe. 

I cannot give a full review of our foreign policy on this 
occasion. But I want to say this. I share with the Administra. 
tion its belief that, together with our allies, we can preserve 
the peace of the world. I share in the belief that, while pr. 
paring for any eventuality, we ought to neglect nothing in at. 
tempting to preserve the peace. 

We have been doubly and triply blessed on this continent 
We have been saved from national destruction in two World 
Wars, because we had two oceans between us and the enemy. 
We were not safe because we alone were valiant, however 
valiant we were, but also because our friends overseas held 
the enemy at bay until we came onto the battlefield with th 
invincible power of our gathered might. 

A kindly providence long separated us from the rest of th 
world by two oceans, and a mutuality of interest with othe 
nations gave us powerful allies. But, my friends, in thi 
modern world in which we live, we can no longer wrap tw 
oceans around us and be safe or feel secure. 

Now these oceans are as ponds. Now our friends overse 
while still valiant, have received staggering wounds. Hene 
by the workings of destiny it now becomes our turn to be th 
foremost defenders of civilization and of all the religious an 
spiritual factors that we hold dearer than life itself. 

Thank God we are strong to the task and equal to whateva 
burdens or trials may be visited upon us. Let no American 
therefore, blessed by the goodness of God, the genius of his 
government, the ingenuity of his mind, the richness of hi 
opportunities, moan or bewail that he is become the for 
most defender of the faith: the last best hope on earth, 
him instead regard it as his somber privilege that it is his 
detend what has come down from Moses and from Chris 
from al] the mighty dead and from the toil and hopes 
the anonymous millions who found a wilderness here an 
made this the fairest and happiest land upon the face 0 
the earth. 

Under God and our responsibility, we can do no other. 





WELCOMING ADDRESS OF 


(Following is the full text of the welcoming address to the 
Democratic National Convention by Governor Adlai E. 
Stevenson of Illinois) 


Mr. Chairman, Delegates and Guests of the Convention: 
i thought I came here to greet you, not you to greet me. I 
am grateful for your courtesy, but I have an assignment 
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GOVERNOR STEVENSON 


here this morning as Governor of the host State to welcom 
the 1952 Democratic Convention, And, in the name of 
million people of Illinois, I extend to you the heartiest ¢ 
greetings. 

Chicago and Illinois are proud that once again the pi 
conventions by which we restate our principles and cho 
our candidates for the greatest temporal office on earth 
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held here at Chicago at the crossroads of the continent. 

Here, my friends, on the prairies of Illinois and of the 
Middle West we can see a long way in all directions. We look 
ip East, to West, to North and South. Our commerce, our 
ideas, come and go in all directions. 

Here there are no barriers, no defenses, to ideas and to 

‘ations. We want none; we want no shackles on the mind 
ot the spirit, no rigid patterns of thought, and no iron con- 
fomity. We want only the faith and the conviction that tri- 
umph in free and fair contest. 

As a Democrat perhaps you will permit me to remind you 
that until four years ago the people of Illinois had chosen but 
three Democratic Governors in a hundred years. One was 

Peter Altgeld, whom the great Illinois poet, Vachel 
Lindsay, called the Eagle Forgotten. He was an immigrant. 
One was Edward F. Dunne, whose parents came from the 
old sod of Ireland, and the last was Henry Horner, but one 
generation removed from Germany. John Peter Altgeld, my 
fiends, was a Protestant, Governor Dunne was a Catholic, 
Henry Horner was a Jew. 

And that, my friends, is the American story, written by the 
Democratic Party here on the prairies of Illinois. 

You are very welcome here in the heartland of the na- 
tion. Indeed, we think that you were wise to come here 
for your deliberations in this fateful year of grace. 

For it was in Chicago that the modern Democratic 
sory began. It was here just 20 years ago this month 
in the depths of shattering national misery at the end 
of a dizzy decade of Republican rule that you com- 
menced the greatest era of economic and social progress 
in our history. 

It was here, my friends, in Chicago just 20 years ago 
this month that vou nominated Franklin Roosevelt; 20 years 
during which we have fought total depression to victory 
and have never been more prosperous; 20 years during 
which we have fought total war to victory, both East and 
West, and have launched the United Nations—history’s most 
ambitious experiment in international security; 20 years, my 
friends that close now in the grim contest with the Com- 
munist conspiracy on every continent. 

But our Republican friends have said that it was all a 
miserable failure. For almost a week pompous phrases 
marched over this landscape in search of an idea, and the 
only idea they found was that the two great decades of 
progress in peace, victory in war, and bold leadership in 
this anxious hour, were the misbegotten spawn of bungling, 
of corruption, of socialism. of mismanagement, of waste and 
of worse. 

They captured, they tied and they dragged that ragged 
idea here into this hall and they furiously beat it to 
death for a solid week. 

After listening to this everlasting procession of epithets 
about our misdeeds I was even surprised the next morning 
when the mail was delivered on time. I guess our Republican 
friends were out of patience, out of sorts, and need I add, 
out of office. 

But we Democrats were by no means the only victims 
here. First, they slaughtered each other and then they went 
after us. And the same vocabulary was good for both exer- 
cises, which was a great convenience. Perhaps the proximity 
of the stockyards accounts for the carnage. 

My friends, the constructive spirit of the two great Demo- 
cratic decades must not die here on its twentieth anniversary; 
they must not die here in destructive indignity and disorder. 
And I hope and pray, as you all do, that we can conduct our 
deliberations with a businesslike precision and a dignity be- 
fitting our responsibilty and the solemnity of the hour in 
history in which we meet. 

For it is a very solemn hour indeed, treighted with the 
hopes and the fears of millions of mankind who see in us, the 
Democratic Party, sober understanding of the breadth and 
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depth of the revolutionary currents in the world. Here and 
abroad they see in us awareness that there is no turning back, 
and that, as Justice Holmes said, “We must sail sometimes 
with the wind, sometimes against it; but we must sail and 
not drift or lie at anchor.” 

They see in us, the Democratic Party that has steered 
this country through a storm of spears for 20 years, an 
understanding of a world in the torment of transition from 
an age that has died to an age struggling to be born. 
They see in us relentless determination to stand fast against 
the barbarian at the gate, to cultivate allies with a de- 
cent respect for the opinion of others, to patiently explore 
every misty path to peace and security which is the only cer- 
tainty of lower taxes and a better life. 

This is not the time for superficial solutions and for end- 
less elocution, this is not the time for frantic boasts and fool- 
ish words. For words are not deeds and there are no cheap 
and painless solutions to war, to hunger, to ignorance, to fear 
and to the new imperialism of the Soviet Union. 

My friends, you know full well that intemperate 
criticism is not a policy for the nation; and denuncia- 
tion is not a program for our salvation. Words that 
are calculated to catch everyone may catch no one. 
And I hope that we can profit from their mistakes 
not just for our partisan benefit but for the benefit of 
all of us, Republicans and Democrats alike. 

Where we have erred, let there be no denial; and where 
we have wronged the public trust, let there be no excuses. 
Self-criticism is the secret weapon of democracy, and candor 
and confession are good for the political soul. But we will 
never appease, we will never apologize for our leadership of 
the great events of this critical century all the way from 
Woodrow Wilson to Harry Truman! 

We glory rather in these imperishable pages of our coun- 
try’s chronicle. But a great record of past achievement is not 
good enough. 

There can be no complacency perhaps for years to come. 
We dare not just look back to great yesterdays. We must 
look forward to great tomorrows. 

What counts now is not just what we are against, but what 
we are for. And who leads us is less important than what 
leads us—what convictions, what courage, what faith—win or 
lose. A man does not save a century or a civilization, but a 
militant party wedded to a principle can. 

So I hope that our preoccupation here is not just with per- 
sonalities but with objectives. 

And I hope that the spirit of this Convention is a con- 
fident reaffirmation that the United States is strong, re- 
solved, resourceful and rich; that we know our duty 
and the destiny of this Heaven-rescued land; that we 
can and we will pursue a strong, consistent, honorable 
policy abroad, and meanwhile preserve the free institutions 
of life and of commerce at home. 

What America needs and what the world wants is not bom- 
bast, abuse and double talk, but a sober message of firm 
faith and of confidence. St. Francis said: “Where there is pa- 
tience and humility there is neither anger nor worry.” And 
that might well be our text. 

And let us remember that we are not meeting here alone. 
All the world is watching and listening to what we say, what 
we do and how we behave. 

So let us give them a demonstration of democracy 
in. action at its best-our manners good, our proceed- 
ings orderly and dignified—and, above all, let us make 
our decisions openly, fairly, not by the processes of 
synthetic excitement or mass hysteria. Let us make 
them as these solemn times demand, by earnest thought 
and by prayertul consideration. 

And thus can the people’s party reassure the people and 
vindicate and strengthen the forces of democracy throughout 
the world. Thank you. 
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THE OFFICE SEEKS THE MAN LLL 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


OTH THE REPUBLICAN and Democratic Party nom- 
inees for the Presidency were chosen in response to 
parallel waves of spontaneous sentiment which, in each 
party, may be described as the “office seeking the man.” 
Dwight Eisenhower was reluctant to become a nom- 
inee—in fact, turned down the idea flatly in 1948 and 
did not become an active candidate in 1952 in the sense 
that his principal opponent did. 

Adlai Stevenson publicly stated his desire not to be a 
candidate and d'scouraged attempts at organization in 
his behalf. But nevertheless an active organization arose 
to bring about his nomination. 

Is there a lack of sincerity here, or a lack of candor? 
Not at all. Both Eisenhower and Stevenson felt a humil- 
ity that expressed itself in a disinclination to seek the 
office. But, as public sentiment rose to the point of a 
demand, there was a summons to service which few 
men in history have failed to respect. 

Modestly, Governor Stevenson said of himself during 
the convention period itself that “mentally, physically 
and temperamentally,” he did not consider himself fitted 
to be President. . 

Lincoln, it will be recalled, underestimated himself 
in much the same way. It may be unusual for a man to 
say so publicly, but it is natural for a man who knows 
something of the problems of the national government 
to stand in awe of the Presidency. 

Each party knew it had to pick the very best man it 
could find—someone who did not necessarily have tech- 
nical training but who did have an understanding of 
human relationships in an era of intense friction, inside 
and outside our country. 

Either Dwight Eisenhower or Adlai Stevenson would 
make a good President so far as character, sincerity and 
ability to handle the tasks of administration are con- 
cerned. 


Up to now, the question has been: “Which 
man?” From this time on, the question is: “Which 
force?” 

For we are confronted with a contest between forces, 
a contest between economic and social factions, a con- 
test between those who favor confiscation of property 
and those who wish to preserve the earnings and savings 
of citizens which have been invested in America’s great 
economic system. 

The Democratic Administration on its record be- 
lieves “the end justifies the means”—no matter how 
much violence is done to constitutional principles of 
the past or to the ethical standards set forth by Thomas 
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Jefferson: “equal rights for all, special privilege for 
none.” 

The Republican Party has within it forces which 
would, if given the opportunity, impair American 
leadership in international affairs. They would—unin- 
tentionally, of course—set in motion a state of eco- 
nomic chaos in the world. Under such conditions Amer- 
ica could become involved in a third world war because 
our security would be threatened if Europe disinte- 
grated and Communist imperialism became dominant. 


What can the two candidates do to defeat 
the forces of reaction within their respective parties? 
Will Eisenhower compromise with the isolationists in 
the Republican Party? Will Stevenson become enslaved 
by labor politicians and the “New Deal-Fair Deal” con- 
cepts of coercion as opposed to the principle of volition 
which has been so deeply imbedded in our social prog- 
ress for decades? 

Will Stevenson give the spenders free rein? Will he, 
in the guise of “public interest,” rationalize away the 
free enterprise system by building more TVA’s? Will 
he permit taxpayers’ money to be used to enrich cer- 
tain private businesses or private individuals who pos- 
sess the proper amount of “pull” at the RFC? Will 
he fight against the evil influence of political campaign 
contributions and the skulduggery of party parasites 
who infest government agencies at the policy-making 
level? 

The forces of special privilege are sometimes bigger 
than the men who try to buck them. 

Will the country say: “Let’s have a change—20 years 
is too long for any party, no matter how good the 
candidate”? 

Or will the country say: “Stevenson will bring a 
change”? 

So it is important to ask Governor Stevenson whether 
he accepts Trumanism and the Truman appointees, 
whether he accepts the domination of the Government 
by a labor clique, whether he believes in the “inherent 
power” version of the Constitution, and whether, for 
example, he would wait several weeks to fire a Collec- 
tor of Internal Revenue whose misdeeds had become 
known to the President of the United States long before 
he was finally allowed to resign and long before he was 
convicted by a jury of trying to defraud the Govern- 
ment? 

There will be other questions like these, and on the 
answers the independents will make up their minds as to 
“which force” will dominate the next administration. 
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The tenants 
think it’s 
wonderful 


‘lf-service elevators for busy office buildings 
have been in successful operation for more than two 
years. These Otis AUTOTRONIC® elevators — without! 
atendants —are now installed or on order in twenty 


tities from Boston to San Francisco. 


AUTOTRONIC—without attendant—elevators may 
beoperated either by passengers or by regular attend- 
ats in the cars, but passenger-operation has been 
more than satisfactory wherever it has been used. 


The tenants think it’s wonderful. 


Building management finds real advantages, too. 
Savings for each non-attended elevator average 


$5,500 every year. 


Why not look at an actual installation in a new 
ow modernized building? Talk with the tenants and 
management. Ask any of our 263 offices for details. 
tis Elevator Company, 260 llth Avenue, 
New York 1, N. Y. 


Better elevatoring 
is the business of 
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Passenger Elevators * Escalators 
Freight Elevators * Electric Dumbwaiters 
Modernization * Maintenance 






































Fis favor was early American 


3EN JAMIN FRANKLIN was born with something stirring inside 
of him—something for which there was no standard name. 


It showed up strong when Ben was ten, and was expected 
to go, like a dutiful son, into his father’s candle business. 

sut after two years of it, Ben decided he didn’t like making 
candles, and he did an unthinkable thing. He quit. What's 
the name for that? What do you call a fellow who won't fall 
tamely into a pattern other people have prepared for him? 
Ben tried printing, and he liked that. He tried writing 
articles for his brother’s newspaper, putting his notions down 
in words, and he liked that better. But when he found he 
had nothing more to learn on the job, he took off for greener 
ficlds, determined to strike out for himself. What's the name 
for that? What do you call a man who keeps entering new 
races to find out how fast he can run? 


Ben was the kind who'd be sitting near the fireplace and 
suddenly say to himself: “Wouldn’t it be better if we 
could get the fire out into the room?” Then he'd go 
ahead and invent a stove. 


Or, while taking off his regular glasses to put on 
his reading glasses, he’d think: “Wouldn’t it be 
better if both glasses were in one frame?” 


Then he'd go ahead and invent bifocals. 
Or he’d see a grocer climbing up a ladder 
to get a package on the top shelf. 
“Wouldn't it be better,” said Ben, 


“if vou had a thing on a long pole to reach up with?” And 
then he'd invent one, What do you call that? What's the 
name for a man who’s always asking, “Wouldn't it be better 
if ...”—and then goes s ahead and does it? 


Ben did a thousand things, and did them all well. But it 
wasn’t until years after he was born that we found a word 
to describe him. The people of the Colonies, with help 
from Ben, decided to stand up tall and go it on their own. 
Then we knew the name for men like Ben. The name 
was “American.” 


America had to be invented to make room for people like 
Benjamin Franklin—stand-up-for-themselves people, 
find-a-better-way people, people with a non-stop motor 
buzzing inside of them, And where is Ben today? 


Go out and watch a new building going up anywhere in 
America, growing from earth to skv almost before your eyes. 
Go toa laboratory where a man works late, fighting on 
behalf of all men against a germ he can’t see. Go to the great 
factories, where cars and toasters and thermostats and 
deep-freezers bloom in such profusion that nearly everybody 
can live like the rich. Can anvone doubt there’s a lot 

of Ben around the place still? 
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